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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 


«¢ OCCURRENCES fuch as the au- 
thor has had to relate are not often pre- 
fented to the public ; they do not, in- 
deed, often happen. Itis not, perhaps, 
once in a century that colonigs are 
eflablifhed in the moft remote parts of 
the habitable globe; and it is feldom 
that men are found exifting perfectly 
in a ftate of nature. When fuch cir- 
cumftances do oecur, curiofity, and 
fill more laudable fentiments, muft 
be excited. The gratification even of 
curiofity alone might have formed a 
fufficient apology for the author; but 
he has feen too much of virtue even 
among the vicious to be indifferent to 
the {ufferings, or backward in pro- 
moting the felicities of human nature, 

“ With refpect to the refources of 
the fettlement, there can. be little 
doubt, that at this moment it is able 
to fupport itfelf in the article of grain; 
and the wild ftock of cattle to the 
weltward of the Nepean will foon ren- 
der it independent on this country in 
the article of animal food, As to its 


utility, befide the sircwimftance of its 
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freeing the mother country from the 
depraved branches of her offspring, 
in {ome inftances reforming their dif- 
petitions, and in all cafes rendering 
their labour and talen's conducive to 
the public good, it may prove a valu- 
able nurfery to our Haft india poilef- 
fions for foldiers and feamen. 

** If, betide all this, a whale fithery 
fhould be ettablithed, another great 
benefit may accrue to the parent coun. 
try from the coaft of New South 
Wales. 

“* The ifland, moreover, abounds 
with fine timber in every refpeét adapt. 
ed to the purpofes of thip-building : 
iron too it poifeffes in ‘abundance. 
Coal has been found there, and fome 
veins of copper; and however incon- 
fiderable the quantity of thefe articles 
that has been hitherto found, yet the 
ee of their exiftence will naturally 
ead to farther relearch, and moft proe 
bably terminate in complete fuccefs. 

‘* The flax plant grows fpontane- 
oufly, and may, with the afliftance of 
proper implements and other neceffa- 
ries, be turned to very profitable ac- 
count, 

‘“« The climate is for the moft part 
temperate and healthy ; cattle are pro. 
lific; and fruits and culinary vege- 
tables thrive with almoft a trapical ° 
luxuriance.” P. ix. 


EXTRACT. 


ON the arrival at the colony of Port 
Jackfon, Captain Hunter and the lieu. 
tenant of the Sirius made an accurate 
furvey of it. The former defcribed 
the country “¢as wearing a much more 
favourable countenance toward the 
head or upper part, than it did imme- 
diately about the fettlement. He faw 
feveral parties of the natives, and, 
treating them conftantly with good hu. 
mour, they always left him with 
friendly impreffions. 

‘« It was natural to fuppofe that the 
curiofity of theie people’ would be at- 
tracted by obferving, that inftead of 
qititting, we were occupied in works 
that indicated an intention of remaining 
in their country; but during the firft fix 
weeks we received only one vilit, two 
men ftrolling into the camp one even- 
ing, and remaining in it for about half 
an hour. ‘They appeared to admire 
whatever they faw, and after receiving 
each a hatchet (of the ufe of which the 
eldeft inftantly and curioufly thowed 

‘liz his 
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his knowledge, by turning up his foot, 
and fharpening a piece of wood on the 
fole with the hatchet), took their leave, 
apparently well pleafed with their re- 
ception. The filhing-boats alfo fre- 
quently reported their having been 
vifited by many of thefe people when 
hauling the feine, at which labour they 
-often affitted with cheerfulnefs, and in 
return they were generally rewarded 
with part of the fifth taken. 

«« Every precaution was ufed to 
guard — a breach of this friendly 
and defirable intercourfe, by ftrictly 

rohibiting every — from depriv- 
ing them of their {pears, fizgigs, gum, 
or other articles, which we foon per- 
ceived they were accuftomed to leave 
under the rocks, or loofe and {cattered 
about upon the beaches. We had 
however great reafon to believe that 
thefe precautions were firft rendered 
fruitlefs by the ill conduct of the boat’s 
crew belonging to one of the tranf- 
ports, who, we were told afterwards, 
attempted to Jand in one of the coves 
at the lower part of the harbour, but 
were prevented, and driven off with 
ftones by the natives. A party of them, 
confifling of fixteen or eighteen per- 
fons, fome time after landed on the 
ifland * where the peaple of the Sirius 
were preparing a garden, and with 
much artifice, watching their opportu. 
nity, carrie off a fhovel, a fpade, and 
a pick-axe. On their being fired at 
and hit on the legs by one of the peo- 
ple with fmall fhot, the pick-axe was 
dropped, but they carried off the other 
tools. 

* To fuch circumftances as thefe 
muft be attributed the termination of 
that good underftanding which had 
hitherto fubfifted be: :veen usand them, 
and which Governor Phillip laboured 
to improve whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity. But it might have been fore- 
feen that this would unavoidably hap- 
pen: the convi¢ts were every where 
ftraggling’ about, colleéting animals 
and gum to fell to the people of the 
tranfports, who at the fame time were 
prcuring fpears, thields, fwords, fith- 
ing-lines, and other articles from the 
natives, to carry to Europe; the lofs 
of which muft have been attended with 
many inconveniences to the owners, as 
jt was foon evident that they were the 
only means whereby they obtained or 
could procure their daily fubfiftence ; 


and although fome of thefe people hat 
been punifhed for purchaling articles 
of the convicts, the praétice was car- 
ried on fecretly, and attended with all 
the bad effects which were to be ex- 
pected from it. Wealfo had the mor. 
tification to learn, that M. de la Pé. 
roufe had been compelled to fire upon 
the natives at Botany Bay, where they 
frequently annoyed his people who 
were employed on fhore. This cir- 
cumftance materially affected us, as 
thofe who had rendered this violence 
neceffary could not difcriminate be- 
tween usandthem. We were however 
perfeétly convificed that nothing thort 
of the greateft neceffity could have in. 
duced M. de la Péroufe to take fucha 
ftep, as we heard him declace, that it 
was among the particular inftructions 
that he received from his fovereign, 
to endeavour by every poffible means 
to acquire and cultivate the friendhip 
of the natives of fuch places as he 
might difcover or vifit; and to avoid 
exercifing any act of hoftility upon 
them. In obedience to this humane 
command, there was no doubt but he 
forbore uling force until forbearance 
would have been dangerous, and he 
had been taught a lJetfon at Maouna, 
one of the Ifles des Navigateurs, that 
the tempers of favages were not to be 
trufted too far; for we were informed, 
that on the very day and hour of their 
departure from that ifland, the boats 
of the two fhips, which were fent for 
a laft load of water, were attacked by 
the natives with ftones and clubs, and 
M,. De: lV’Angle, the captain of the 
Aftrolabe, with eleven officers and 
men, were put to death; thofe who 
were fo fortunate as to get off in the 
fmall boats that attended on the water- 
ing launches (which were dettroyed), 
efcaped with many wounds and con- 
tufions, fome of which were not healed 
at the time of their relating to us this 
unfortunate circuinftance. It was con- 
jectured, tha: fome one of the feamen, 
unknown to the officers, muft have 
occafioned this outrage, for which 
there was no other probable reafon to 
aflign, as the natives during the time 
the fhips were at the ifand had lived 
with the officers and people on terms 
of the greateft harmony. And this 
was not the firft misfortune that thofe 
fhips had met with during their voy- 
age; for on the north.weft coaft of 


"#6 Since known by the name of Garden Ifland.” 
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America, they loft two boats with 
their crews, and feveral young men 
of family, ina furf.”” P. 16. 


SMALL POX AMONG THE NATIVES, 


«* EARLY in the month (April 
1789), and throughout itscontinuance, 
the people whofe bufinefs called them 
down the harbour daily reported, that 
they found, either in excavations of 
the rock, or lying upon the beaches 
and puints of the different coves which 
they had been in, the bodies of many 
of the wretched nativesof this country. 
The caufe of this mortality remained 
unknown until a family was brought 
up, and the diforder pronounced to 
have been the fmall-pox, It was not 
a defirable circumftance to introduce a 
diforder into the colony which was 
raging with fuch fatal violence among 
the natives of the country; but the 
faviag of the lives of any of thefe 
people was an object of no fmall im- 
portance, as the knowledge of our hu. 
manity, and the benefjts which we 
might render them, would, it was 
hoped, do away the evil impreffions 
they had received of us. Two elderly 
men, a boy, and a girl, were brought 
up, and placed in a feparate hut at the 
hofpital. ‘The men were too far over- 
come by the difeafe to get the better 
of it; but the children fa well from 
the moment of their coming among us. 
From the native who refided with us 
we underftood that many families had 
been fwept off by this fcourge, and 
that others, to avoid jit, had fled into 
the interior parts of the country. 
Whether it had ever appeared among 
them before could not be difcovered, 
either from him or from the children ; 
but it was certain that they gave it a 
name (gal-gal-la); a circumftancé 
which feemed to indicate a pre-ac- 
quaintance with it.’ P. 65. ° ; 


HORRID STATE OF THE CONVICTS 
ON BOARD THE TRANSPORTS. 


“EARLY in the morning of the 
a3d of June, 1790, one of the men 
et the Look-out difcerned_a fail to the 
northward, but, the weather com- 
ing on thick, foon loft fight of it. 
The bad weather continuing, it was 
not feen again until the 25th, when 
word was brought up to the fettle- 
ment, that a large thip, apparently 

‘ ‘t 


under jury-mafts, was feen in the off- 
ing; and on the following day the 
Surprife tranfport, Nicholas Anftis 
matter (late chief mate of the Lady 
Penrhyn), anchored in the cove from 
England, having on board one captain, 
One lieutenant, one furgeon’s mate, 
one ferjeant, one corporal, one drum. 
mer, and twenty-three privates of the 
New South Wales corps; together with 
two hundred and eighteen male con. 
victs. She failed on the roth January 
from Portfmouth, in company with 
two other tranfports, with whom the 
parted between the Cape of Good Hope 
and this place. 

«* We had the mortification to learn, 
that the prifoners in this fhip were 
very unhealthy, upwards of one hun- 
dred being now in the fick lift on 
board. They had been very fickly 
alfo during the paflage, and had buri- 
ed forty-two of thefe unfortunate peo- 
ple. A portable hofpital had fortu- 
nately been received by the Juftinian, 
and there now appeared but too great 
a probability that we thould foon have 
patients enough to fill it; for the fignal 
was flying at the fouth head for the 
other tranfports, and we were led to 
expect them in as unhealthy a ftate as 
that which had juft arrived, 

*¢ On the evening of Monday the 
28th, the Neptune and Scarborough 
tran{ports anchored off Garden I{land, 
and were warped into the cove the 
following morning. 

s¢ We were not miftaken in our ex- 
pectations of the {tate in which they 
might arrive. By noon the following 
day, two hundred fick had been landed 
from the different tranfports. The 
weft fide afforded a fcene truly diftreff- 
ing and miferable; upwards of thirty 
tents were pitched in front of the hot. 
pital, the portable one not being yet 
put up; all of which, as well as the 
hofpital and the adjacent huts, were 
filled with people, many of whom were 
labouring under the complicated dif- 
eafes of {curvy and the dyfentery, and 
others in the laft ftage of either of thofe 
terrible diforders, or yielding to the 
attacks of an infectious fever. 

«<The appearance of thofe who did 
not require médical afliftance was lean 
and emaciated. Several of thefe mi- 
ferable people died in the boats as they 
were rowing on fhore, or onthe wharf 
as they were lifting out of the-boats; 
both the living and the dead exhibiting 
more horrid fpegtacles than had —7 
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been witneffed in this country. All 
this was to be attributed to confine- 
ment, and that of the worft {pecies, 
confinement in a fmall fpace and in 
irons, not put on fingly, but many of 
them chained together. On board the 
Scarborough a plan had been formed 
to take the fhip, which would certainly 
have been attempted, but for a difco- 
very which was fortunately made by 
one of the conviéts (Samuel Burt), 
who had too much principle left to 
enter into it. This neceflarily, on board 
tbat ship, occafioned much future cir- 
cum{pection; but Captain Marfhall’s 
humanity confiderably leffened the fe- 
verity which the infurgents might na- 
turally have expected. On board the 
other thips, the mafters, who had the 
entire direction of the prifoners, never 
fuffered them to be at large on deck, and 
but few at a time were permitted there. 
This confequently gave birth to many 
difeafes. It was faid, that on board 
the Neptune feveral had died in irons ; 
and what added to the horror of fuch 
a-circumltance was, that their deaths 
were concealed, for the purpofe of 
fharing their allowance of provifions, 
until chance, and the offenfivene{s of 
a corpfe, directed the furgeon, or fome 
one who had authority in the thip, to 
the {pot where it lay. 

*¢ A contract. had been entered into 
by government with Meflrs. Calvert, 
Camden, and King, merchants of 
London, for the tranfporting of one 
thoufand convicts, and government 
engaged to pay 171. 7s. 6d. per head 
for every convict they embarked, This 
tum being as well for their provifions 
as for their tranfportation, no inte: eft 
for their prefervation was created in 
the owners, and the dead were more 
profitable (if profit alone was confulted 
by them, and the credit of their houfe 
was not at ftake) than the living. 

“The following accounts of the 
numbers who died on board each fhip 
were given in by the matters : 


On board Men Wom. Child. 
the Lady Juliana o 5 
the Surprife 42 ° 
the Scarborough 68 ° 
the Neptune 151 154 


Total 261 16 


“ All poffible expedition was ufed 
to get the tick on fhore ; for even while 
they remained on board many died. 


The bodies were taken over to the north 
fhore, and there interred.”? P. 121. 


GOVERNOR PHILLIP WOUNDED By 
A NATIVE. 


“ September.| SINCE the efcape of 
Bennillong, the native, in May laf, 
nothing had been heard of him, nor 
had any thing worthy of notice oc- 
curred among the other natives. In 
the beginning of this month, however, 
they were brought forward again by a 
circumftance which feeined at firft to 
threaten the colony with a lofs that 
muft have been for fome time feverely 
felt; but which was fucceeded by an 
opening of that amicable intercourfe 
with thefe people which the governor 
had always laboured to eftablifh, and 
which was at lait purchafed by a moft 
unpleafant accident to himfelf, and at 
the rifk of his life. 

‘© The governor, who had uniform. 
ly directed every undertaking in per- 
fon fince the formation of the colony, 
went down in the morning of the 7th 
to the fouth head, accompanied by 
Captain Collins and Lieutenant Water- 
houfe, to give fome inftructions to the 
people employed in ereéting a column 
at that place. As he was returning to 
the fettlement he received information, 
by a boat which had landed Mr. White 
and fome other gentlemen in the lower 
part of the harbour (they were going 
on an excurfion towards Broken Bay), 
that Bennillong had been feen there by 
Mr. White, and had fent the governor 
as a prefent a piece of the whale which 
was then lying in the wath of the furf 
on the beach. Anxious to fee him 
again, the governor, after taking fome 
arms from the party at the Look-out, 
which he thought the more requilite 
in this vifit as he heard the cove was 
full of natives, went down and landed 
at the place where the whale was ly- 
ing. Here he not only faw Bennil- 
long, but Cole-be alfo, who had made 
his efcape from the governor’s houle 
few days after his gapture. At fir 
his excellency trufted himfelf alone 
with thefe people ; but the few months 
Betinillong had been away had fo 
altered his perfon, that the governor, 
until joined by Mr. Collins and Mr. 


Waterhoufe, did not perfectly recol- ° 


leét his old acquaintance. Bennillong 
had been always much attached to Mr. 
Collins, and. teftified with much 
warmth his fatisfaction at feeing but 
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again. Several articles of wearing 
apparel were now given to him and 
his companions (taken for that pur- 
pofe from the people in the boat, 
who, all but one man, remained on 
their oars to be ready in cafe of any 
accident), and a promife was exacted 
from the governor by Bennillong to 
return in two days with more, and alfo 
with fome hatchets or tomahawks. 
The cove was full of natives allured 
by the attractions of a whale feaft; 
and it being remarked during the con- 
ference that the twenty or thirty which 
appeared were drawing themfelves into 
a circle round the governor and his 
fmall unarmed party (for that was 
literally and moft inexcufably their fitu- 
ation), the governor propofed retiring 
to the boat by degrees; but Bennil- 
long, who had prefented to him feve- 
ral natives by name, pointed out one, 
whom the governor, thinking to take 
particular notice of, ftepped forward 
to meet, holding out both his hands 
toward him. The favage not under- 
{tanding thiscivility, and perhapsthink- 
ing that he was going to feize him as 
aprifoner, lifted up a fpear from the 
grafs with his foot, and fixing it on his 
throwing-ftick, in an inftant darted it 
atthe governor. The {pear entered a 
little above the collar-bone, and had 
been difcharged with fuch force, that 
the barb of it came through on the 
other fide. Several other {pears were 
thrown, but happily no further mif- 
chief was effected. The {pear was with 
difficulty broken by Lieutenant Water- 
houfe, and while the governor was 
leading down to the boat the people 
landed with the arms, but of four 
mufkets which they brought on fhore 
one only could be fired, 

“‘ The boat had five miles to row 
before it reached the fettlement; but 
the people in her exerting themfelves 
to the utmoft, the governor was land- 
ed and in his houfe in fomething lefs 
than two hours. The {pear was ex- 
tracted with much {kill by Mr. Bal- 
main, one of the affiftant-furgeons of 
the hofpital, who immediately pro- 
nounced the wound not mortal. An 
armed party was difpatched that even- 
lng toward Broken Bay for Mr. White, 
the principal furgeon, who returned 
the following day, and reported that 
in the cove where the whale lay they 
faw feveral natives; but being armed 
nothing had happened. 


‘* No other motive could be affigned 
for this conduct in the favage, than 
the {uppofed apprehention that he was 
about to be feized by the governor, 
which the circumftance of his ad- 
vancing toward him with his hands 
held out might create. Butit certain- 
ly would not have happened had the 

recaution of taking even a fingle muf. 

et on fhore been attended to. The 
governor had always placed too great 
a confidence in thefe people, under an 
idea that the fight of fire-arms would 
deter them from approaching; he had 
now, however, been taught a leffon 
which it might be prefumed he would 
never forget.” P. 133. 

(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACT. 
Papers relative to Chatterton, 
ADVERTISEMENT, 


be WHEN I wrote and publithed the 
letter to the editor of Chatter- 

ton’s Mifcellanies, I could not find 
thefe few papers relative to Chatterton, 
which I had miflaid, and did not find 
but by accident four or five years after- 
wards. ‘They prove, that {peaking by 
memory I made two miftakes, yet nei- 
ther of any confequence. 1 then 
thought the firft ode fent me by Chat- 
terton was written on the death of 
Richard I.; but it was on his abfence, 
which however fhows it was meant to 
pafs for written in that age, and is only 
a (till {tronger proof of that intention 
—for, had it fpoken of him as dead, it 
might have been written by a later 
poet; but ipeaking ofhim as now gone 
to war, it implied a cotemporary poet. 
“ My other miftake by forgetfulnefs, 
was in faying I had burnt the laft letter 
I was going to fend to Chatterton—I 
did think fo; but found it, though un. 
finifhed, with his tawo letters. Thofe 
two here preferved, and which confe- 
quently are curious, and ought to be 
kept, prove under bis own band the 
truth of what 1 have afferted, of hav- 
ing given him good advice. They 
contain alfo an early idea of his, of 
deftroying, as he did at laft, all his 
ufelefs lumber of literature [i. ¢. pro- 
bably 
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bably his forged poetry], becaufe it 
had not immediately enriched him, as 
he expected. 

«* HoRace WALPOLE. 


AN ODE MODERNIZED FROM 
CHATTERTON. 


_ # Heart of lion, thake thy fword; 
Bare thy flaughter-ftained hand : 

Chafe whole armies with thy fword, 
Work thy will in holy land. 


« Barons here, with courfers prancing, 
Boldly breait the pagan hoft : — 

See, thy thund’ring arms advancing, 
See, they quail! their city’s loft! 

«¢ Heart of lion, found the trumpet! 
Sound the charge to farmoft lands! 

Fear flies {porting o’er the combat; 
In thy banner terror ftands. 


«« Thefe lines were modernized from 
thofe firft fent to me by Chatterton, 
and which I returned without taking a 
copy. 1 had miflaid this paper, and 
did not find it till long afterwards. I 
had thought it {poke of Richard I. as 
dead; but it was addreffed to him, and 
is a flronger proof that Chatterton at 
firft had intended to give the poemsas of 
the age of Richard 1. ; and the ftanzas 
being in metre when defigned for that 
age, is another evidence of the for- 
gery. H.W. 


THREE ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM 
CHATTERTON TO MR. WALPOLE, 


6¢ Sir, 


**T am not able to difpute with a 
perfon of your literary character. I 
have tranfcribed Rowley’s poems, &c. 
&c. from a tranfeript in the poffeflion 
of a gentleman who is affured of their 
authenticity. St. Auftin’s minifter was 
in Briftol. In {peaking of painters in 
Briftol, I mean glafs-ftainers, The 
MSS. have long been in the hands of 
the prefent pofleffor, which is a!l 1 
know of them.—Though I am but 
fixteen years of age, I have lived long 
enough to fee that poverty attends 
literature. I am obliged to you, fir, 
for your advice, and will go a little be- 
yond it, by deftroying all my ulelefs 
lumber of literature, and never ufing 
my pen again but in the law. 

*¢] am your moft humble fervant, 
‘* THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
Briftol, April 8, 1769. . 
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“ Being fully convinced of the 
apers of Rowley being genuine, [ 
fhould be obliged to you to return the 
copy I fent you, having no other. Mr, 
Barrett, a very able antiquary, whois 
now writing the hiftory of Briftol, has 
defired it of me; and 1 fhould be forry 
to deprive him, or the world indeed, 
of a valuable curiofity, which | know 
to be an authentic piece of antiquity. 
** Your very humble fervant, 
“ THOMAS CHATTERTON, 
Briftol, Corn-fireet, April 14,1769. 
« P.S. If you will publih them 
yourfelf, they are at your fervice, 


6¢ Sir, 


** IT cannot reconcile your beha- 
viour to me, with the notions I once 
entertained of you. I think myfelf in. 
jured, fir; and, did not you know my 
circumftances, you would not dare to 
treat me thus. I have fent twice fora 
copy of the MS.*:—No anfwer from 
you. An explanation or excufe for 
your filence would oblige 

“© THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
Fuly 24th, 


MR, WALPOLE’S LETTER TO CHAT- 
TERTON, ON HIS RE-DEMANDING 
HIS MANUSCRIPTS, 


(Not fent.) 
se Sir, 


‘I do not fee, I muft own, how 
thofe precious MSS, of which you 
have fent me a few extracts, fhould be 
loft to the world by my detaining your 
letters. Do the originals not exift, 
from whence you fay you copied your 
extracts, and from which you offered 
me more extracts? In truth, by your 
firft letter, I underftood that the ori- 
ginals themfelves were in your poflef- 
fion by the free and voluntary offer 
you made me of them, and which you 
know I did not chufe to accept. If 
Mr. Barrett (who, give me leave to 
fay, cannot know much of antiquity if 
he believes in the authenticity of thofe 
papers) intends to make ufe of them, 
would he not do better to have re- 
courfe to the originals, than to the 
flight fragments you have fent me? 
You fay, fir, you know them to be 
genuine; pray let me afk again, of 
what age are they? and how have 


. '  * The MSS, were fent back the 4th of Augutt.” 


they 
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they been tranfinitted? In what book 
ot any age is there mention made 
either of Rowley or of the poetical 
monk, his ancient predeceffor in fuch 
pure poetry? poetiy, fo refembling 
both Spenfer and the moderns, and 
written in metre invented long fince 
Rowley, and longer fince the monk 
wrote. I doubt Mr. Barrett himfelf 
will find it difficult to folve thefe 
doubts. 

“For myfelf, I undoubtedly will 

never print thofe extracts as genuine, 
which [ am far from believing the 
are. If you want them, fir, i will 
have them copied, and will fend you 
the copy. But having a little fufpi- 
cion that your letters may have beeii 
defigned to laugh at mie, if I had fallen 
into the fnare, you will allow me to 
preferve your original letters, as an 
ingenious contrivance, however un- 
fuccefsful. This feems the more pro- 
bable, as any man would underftand 
by your firft letter, that you either was 
poffeifed of the original MSS. or had 
taken copies of them; whereas now 
you talk as if you had no copy but 
thofe written at the bottom of the very 
letters I have received from you. 
__ “Town fhould be better diverted, 
if it proved that you have chofen to 
entertain yourfelf at my éxpenfe, than 
if you really thought thefe pieces an- 
cient. The former would thow you 
had little opinion of my judgment ; 
the latter, that you ought not to truft 
too much to your own. I fhould not 
at all take the former ill, as I am not 
vain of it; I fhould be forry for the 
latter, as you fay, fir, that you are 
very young, and it would be pity an 
genious young man fhould be too 
early prejudiced in his own favour.” 

‘“*N. B. The above letter I had be- 
fwn to write to Chatterton on his re- 
demanding his MSS. ; but not chufing 
to enter into a controverfy With him, 
I did not finifh it, and, only folding 
up his papers, returned them. 

“Hor. WALPOLE. 


LORD ORFORD’S LAST DECLARATION 
RESPECTING CHATTERTON. 


Berkeley-fyuare, March 16, 1792. 


‘© A LETTER from me to Chat- 
terton, dated March 28, 1769, appear- 
ed in the European Magazine for the 
paft month of February. I believe it 
1S @ genuine one, and the firft which I 
Wrote to him on his firtt application to 

Vor. Il—No, VIL. 
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me: though, not having feen the ori- 
ginal now, nor fince it was writen, nor 
having kept any copy of it, I cannot at 
the diitance of fo many years fay more 
than that i do believe itis genuine. 

** As I have feen the death of Chat- 
terton’s mother nientioned lately in the 
papers, I conclude the original letter 
was found in her cuftody. Why it is 
now produced; I ‘know not; but am 
glad itis. I have long defied my ac- 
cufers to publifi my letters to that 
young mian; and do urge the poffef= 
fors, if they have ntore; to print them 
likewife, as they ought in juftice to me 
to do. 

“« The letter now printed, is agree- 
able towhat I have conftantly aftirmed, 
with the ftricteft truth; that 1 did not 
treat that unhappy young man with 
arrofance. I do as pofitively affirm 
that { wrote a fubfequent letter to him 
with kind and good advice ; and that 
in not one of the few letters that I did 
write to him, was an arrogant word. 
To an impertinent one from him f fent’ 
no an{wer, but returned his papers 
without a word of reply. 

“¢ As the letter of mine now publifh- 
ed criminates me with no arrogance, I 
take notice of it but with this view: if 
my letter.of advice to him ftill exifts, 
it ought to be publifhed while | am 
alive; both for my fake and for that of 
the poffeffor, becaufe, if withheld, no- 
body will believe it genuine; or muft 
conclude it malicioufly fupprefled, that 

may not have the fatisfattion of fee- 
ing my fteady veracity confirmed. 
Should a letter to arraign me be pro- 
duced hereafter, nobody will fappofe 
it was ftifled out of tendernefs to me; 
after fo miany vain attempts have been 
made to charge, me with arrogance 
and cruelty towards Chatterton, of 
which I have cleared myfelf totally to 
the univerfal fatisfaétion of all who 
have given themfelves the trouble to 
read my defence. 

“© Should a pofthumous letter here« 
after appear, contradi€ting my affer- 
tions, when I fhall not be alive to dif- 
prove it, it will carry its own condemn- 
ation in its front, and muft be deemed 
aforgery. The advocates of Chatter- 
ton having dared, till confuted, to 
afcribe his death to me who never be- 
held him, would moft affuredly not 
have ftifled a letter that would have 
afcertained thcir own affertions, and 
the falfehood of my denials. 

« Horace Earl of Orford. 
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«<P, S. The letter now printed cor- 
roborates what I faid by memory in 
my defence, that from the antique air 
of the poems, and from the elegy on 
Richard the Firft, I had Dicladed 
them much antecedent to the date to 
which Chatterton afterwards chofe to 
allot them. As no one circumitance 
has come out to fhake my veracity, 
but many to confirm it, and as no ar- 
rogance can be difcovered in my firft 
letter, is it probable that I thould 
treat the poor lad with infolence after- 
wards without any provocation? True 
it is, that he did write to me in a man. 
ner that might have provoked me; 
and yet, fo far from treating him arro- 
gantly in return, I made not a word of 
reply, but returned his papers in 
filence. If shat was the behaviour of 
arrogance, I am yet to Jearn the mean- 
ing of theterm.” Vol. iv. p. 234. 

(To be continued.) 
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WILTON STATUES. 


a“ THE rand collection of ftatues in 

Wilton-houfe entitle it very de- 
fervedly to the attention of every tra- 
veller. When we enter the great hall, 
we are {truck with the profufion of 
them. 

‘6 At the firft view of fuch a collec- 
tion, it becomes a matter of wonder 
how Italy can be fo inexhauftible a 
fund of ancient ftatues. Befides their 
peopling all the palaces of that coun- 
try, there is not a cabinet in Europe 
which js not more or lefs inhabited by 
them. All come from Italy. Ital 
has been fupplying the curious with 
antiquities for many centuries; and 
they who have money may buy anti- 
quities in Ttaly ftill. 

“« The wonder will, in fome degree, 
fubfide, when we confider the rage for 
fculpture which poffeffed the ancient 
Romans. Statues were the chief orna- 
ments of old Rome, and had for ages 
been collected there by all ranks of 
people. 

‘« The conqueft of Greece brought 
them firft into repute. As they be. 
came more admired, prectors and pro- 
coniuls made them every where the 


objects of rapine, Not only Greece, 
but the AZgean ifles, Afia, and Egypt, 
were pillaged. Statues, bafs-reliefs, 
bufts, pillars, every thing that could 
be fevered from the buildings to which 
they belonged, were fwept away to 
Rome. ‘Temples, baths, porticoes, 
and other public places, were firft 
adorned. The conquered provinces 
could not fupply thedemand. Arrtifts 
were called from Greece: Parian 
marble was imported ; and ftatues were 
erected to the gods and heroes of 
Rome, as had been erected before to 
thofe of Greece. The rage for thefe 
beautifulornaments next feized privare 
pe Every one who had a confu- 
ar, or apretorian anceftor, wifhed to 
fee him erected in brafs or marble, till 
at length it became as common in 
Rome to have a likenefs taken bya 
ftatuary, as it isin London to have one 
taken bya portrait-painter. Arrtifts, 
no doubt, there were, of all kinds; 
and prices adapted to every rank. The 
mechanic, therefore, as well as the 
fenator, might fee his houfe adorned 
with himfelf, his wife, and his family, 
all feulptured to the life in ftone. 
Many of thefe ignoble ftatues mighit, 
in length of time, depofit their ple- 
beian forms, and vifit foreign coun- 
tries, as Scipios, Cafars, and Octavias, 
It is not every connoiffeur who can 
deteét them by their garb. 

s¢ From what has been obferved, we 
may eafily judge what an inexhauftible 
fund of antiques Rome, and its colo- 
nies (for the rage fpread over all the 
neighbouring parts of Italy), might 
produce. Quantities, no doubt, of 
thefe works are ftill laid up in thofe 
magazines of ruin and rubbifh which 
Goths and other barbarous invaders 
have heaped upon them. 

«‘ The ftatues, bufts, and bafs.re- 
liefs, which we now furvey, were 
chiefly collected by the Cardinals Ma. 
zarin and Richlieu; and the Earl of 
Arundel, in Charles the Firft’s time. 
Additions have been made fince.— 
Some, I have been told, were pre- 
fented by one of the Dukes of Tufcanyy 
to whom an Earl of Pembroke had 
fhown particular civilities, during his 
flay in England. The collection, no 
doubt, is very magnificent (one of 
the firft, perhaps, in Europe, if we 
except royal and claffic ground), and 
many of its contents are excellent 
pieces of art. In general, mn 
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they may be claffed, as Martial claffes 
his epigrams, into good, bad, and in- 
different. It is impoffible, that in fo 
numerous a collection, the whole can 
be valuable. In many of thofe, how. 
ever, which are indifferent, fome of 
the parts may be good, and afford 
ufeful ftudies.” P. 102. 


ADMIRAL BLAKE, 

“THERE is very little in Bridge- 
water, which was our next ftage, worth 
atraveller’s attention: Its yreat boaft 
is the celebrated Blake, one of Crom- 
well’s admirals, who was born in this 
town, and represented it in feveral par- 
liaments. 

«« The name of Blake can hardly oc- 
cur to an Englifhman without fuggett- 
ing refpect. If ever any man was a 
hover of bis country, without being ac- 
tuated by party, or any other fnifler 
motive, itwas Blake. Whether in a 
divided commonwealth, one fide or the 
other thould be cardially chofen by every 
citizen, is a nice queftion. Some of 
the ancient moralifts have held the 
affirmative. But a man may fee fuch 
errors on both fides, as may render a 
choice difficult. This feems to have 
been Blake’s cafe. The glory of bis 
country therefore was the only part he 
efpoufed. He fought, indeed, under 
Cromwell; but it was merely, he 
would fay, to aggrandi&e Old England. 
He often difliked the Protector’s poli- 
tics. With the death of Charles he 
was particularly difpleafed; and was 
heard to mutter, that to have faved 
the King’s life, he would freely have 
ventured his own. But itill he fought 
on; took an immenfe treafure from the 
Portuguefe; beat the Dutch in two or 
three defperate engagements ; burnt the 
Dey of 1 unis’s fleet ; awed the piratical 
flates; and, above all, deitroyed the 
Spanith plate-fleet in the harbour of 
Santa Cruz, which was thought a 
piece of the moft gallant feamanthip 
that ever was performed. Some things 
in the mean time happened at home 
which he did not like, particularly 
Cromwell’s treatment of the Parlia- 
ment; but he ftill fought on; and 
would fay to his captains, It is not for 
us to mind fate matters, but to keep fo- 
reiguers from fogling us, Whatis fingu- 
Jar in this commander is, that. all his 
knowledge in maritime affairs was ac- 
quired alter he was fifty yeays of age. 
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He had the theory of his profeffion, as 
it were, by intuition; and crowded as 
many gallant actions inte nine or ten 
years, as might have immortalized as 
many commanders. One perfonal fin- 
gularity is recorded, which gives us a 
fort of portrait of him. When his 
choler was raifed, and he was bent on 
fome defperate undertaking, it was his 
cuftom to twirl his whifkers with his 
fore-finger. Whenever that fign ap- 
peared, thofe about him well knew 
fomething dreadful was in agitation. 

“* Such a peculiarity, however, could 
not eafily be made intelligible in a pic- 
ture; and therefore it is more proper 
for hiftory than reprofentation. And yet 
I can conceive a portrait of Blake, in 
this attitude, if well managed, to have 
a good effect. His fleet might lie in 
the offing ready to fail. Ata diftance 
might ftand a caftle, which he meant 
to attack, firing at his fleet, and in- 
volved in fmoke. Blake, witha few 
of his officers around him, might ftand 
on the fore-ground, occupying the 
principal part of the picture; and 
ready to embark ina boat, which was 
waiting for them onthe ftrand. Blake 
himfelf might be reprefented in the at- 
titude above defcribed, throwing a 


dreadful look at the caftle; but this 
dreadful look muft be in the hands of 
a mafter, or it will infallibly become 


grotefque and caricature. After all, 
though this difpofition might make a 
good picture, | know not that it would 
be intelligible enough to make a good 
portrait.” P. 133. 


ee 


EDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


«© AMONG the curiofities of this 
coat, the Edyftone light-houle is not 
one of the leaft. About three leagues 
beyond Plymouth-found, in a line 
nearly between Start- point and the 
Lizard, lie a number of low rocks, ¢x- 
ceedingly dangerous at all times, but 
efpecially when the tides are high, 
which render them invifible. On thele 
rocks it had long been thought necef+ 
fary to place fome monitory fignal. 
But the difficul:y of conitructing @ 
light-houfe was great. One of the 
rocks indeed, which compote this reet, 
is confiderably larger than the reft; 
yet its dimentions are {till narrow ; it 
is often covered wiih water, and fre- 
quently, even in the calmeit weather, 
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furrounded by a {welling fea, which 
makes it difficult to land upon it; and 
much more fo to carry on any work of 
time and labour, The uncommon tu- 
mult of the fea in this piace is occa- 
fioned by a peculiarity in the rocks. 
As they all flope and point to the 
north-eaft, they fpread their inclined 
fides, of courfe, to the {welling tides 
and ftorms of the Atlantic. And as 
they continue in this fhelving direction 
many fathoms below the furface of the 
fea, they occafion that violent working 
of the water, which the feamen calla 
ground fwell. So that after a ftorm, 
when the furface of the fea around is 
perfectly fmooth, the fwells and agita- 
tion about thefe rocks are dangerous. 
From thefe continual eddies the Edy- 
ftone derives its name. 

“ The firft light-hopfe of any confe- 
quence, erected on his rock, was un- 
dertaken by a perfon of the name of 
Winttanley, in the reign of King 
William, Mr. Winftanley does not 
appear to have been a man of folidity 
and judgment fufficient toereét an edj- 
fice of this kind. He had never been 
noted for any capital work ; but much 
celebrated for a variety of trifling and 
ridiculous contrivances. If you fet 


eng fuot on acertain board in one of 
lis rooms, a ghoft would ftart up; or 
if you fat down in an elbow-chair, its 


arms would clafp around you. His 
light-houfe, which was built of wood, 
yartook of his whimfical genius. It 
was finifhed with galleries, and other 
ornaments, which encumbered it, with. 
out being of any ufe. It was, how. 
ever, on the whole, much admired as 
a very ingenious edifice, and Winftan- 
ley certainly deferved the credit of 
being the firlt projector of a very diffi- 
cult work. He had fixed it to the 
rock by twelve maily bars of iron, 
which were let down deep into the 
body of the ftone. It was generally 
indeed thought well founded; and the 
architect himfelf was fo convinced of 
its ftability, that he would often fay, 
he wifhed for nothing more than to be 
fhut up in it during a violent ftorm. 
He at length had his with; for he hap- 
pened to be in it, at the time of that 
memorable ftorm on the 26th of No- 
vember 1703. As the violence, how- 
ever, of the tempeft came on, the 
terrified architect began to doubt the 
firmnefs of his work: it trembled in 
ghe bjait, and fhook in every joint. In 
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vain he made what fignals of diftrefs 
he could invent, to bring a boat from 
the fhore. The terrors of the ftorm 
were fuch, that the boldeft veffel durft 
not face it. How long he continued 
in this melancholy diftre{s is unknown; 
but in the morning no appearance of 
the light-houfe was left. It and all its 
contents, during that terrible night, 
were fwept into the fea. This cata- 
ftrophe furnifhed Mr. Gay with the 
following fimile in his Trivia, which 
was written a few years after the 
event ; 


¢ So when fam'd Edyfton’s far-fhoot. 


.__ ing ray, 

‘That led the failor through the 
ftormy way, 

‘ Was fram its rocky roots by billows 
torn, 

¢ And the high turret in the whirlwind 
born, 

‘ Fleets bulg'd their fides againft the 
craggy land, 

‘ And pitchy ruins blacken‘d all the 
ftrand.’ 


“A light-houfe was again conftrué, 
ed on this rock before the conclufion 
of Queen Anne’s reign, It was un. 
dertaken by one Rudyard, who built 
it alfo of wood, but Lavine feen his 
predeceffor’s errors, avoided them, 
He followed Winftanley’s idea in the 
mode of fixing his ftructure to the 
rock; but he chofe a plain circular 
form, without any gallery, or ufelefs 
projecting parts for the ftorm to faften 
on. To give ftability alfo to his work, 
he judicioufly introduced, as ballaft at 
the bottom, 270 tons of ftone. In 
fhort, every precaution was taken to 
fecure it againft the fury of the two 
elements of wind and water, which 
had deftroyed the laft. But it fell by 
a third. Late one night, in the year 
1755, it was obferved from the thore 
to be on fire. Its upper works having 
been conftructed of light timber, pro- 
bably could not bear the heat. It 
happened fortunately that Admiral 
Weft rode with a fleet at that time in 
the Sound ; and being fo near the fpot, 
he immediately manned two or three 
fwift boats. Other boats put off from 
the fhore; but though it was not 
ftormy, it was impoffible to land. In 
the mean time the fire having defcend- 
ed to the lower parts of the building, 
had driven the poor inhabitants upon 
the fkigts of the rock; where ee 
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were fitting difconfolate, when afflift- 
unce arrived.” They had the mortifi- 
cation, however, to find that the boats, 
through fear of being dathed in pieces, 
were obliged to keep aloof. At length 
it was contrived to throw coils of rope 
upon the rock, which the men tied 
round them, and were dragged on 
board through the fea. The. cafe of 
one of thefe poor fellows, who was 
above ninety years of age, was fingular. 
As he had been endeavouring to ex- 
tinguifh the fire in the cupola, where 
it firft raged, and was looking up, the 
melted lead from the roof came trick- 
ling down upon his face and fhoulders. 
At Plymouth he was put into the fur. 
geon’s hands; and, though much hurt, 
ie appeared to be in nodanger. Hecon- 
ftantly, however, affirmed, that fome 
of the melted lead had fallen down his 
throat. This was not believed, as it 
was thought he could not have fur- 
vived fuch a circumttance. In twelve 
days he died ; and Mr. Smeaton fays, 
he faw the lead, after it had been taken 
out of his ftomach; and that it weigh- 
ed feven ounces, 

“ The next light-houfe, which is 
the prefent one, was built by Mr. 
Smeaton, and is conitruéted on a plan, 
which it is hoped will fecure it againft 
every danger. It is built entirely of 
ftone, in a circularform. Its founda- 
tions are let into a focket in the rock, 
on which it ftands, and of which it 
almoft makes a part; for the-ftones are 
all united with the rock, and with 
each other, by maffy dove-tails. The 
cement ufed in thiscurious mafonry is 
the lime of Watchet, from whence 
Mr. Smeaton contrived to bring it 
barrelled up in cyder-catks; for the 
proprietors will not fuffer it to be ex- 
ported int its crude ftate. The door of 
this ingenious piece of architecture is 
only the fize of a fhip’s gun-port; and 
the windows are mere loop-holes, de- 
nying light to exclude wind. When 
the tide {wells above the foundation of 
the building, the light-houfe makes 
the odd appearance of a_ ftruéture 
emerging from the waves. But fome- 
times a wave rifes above the very top 
of it, and circling round, the whole 
looks like a column of water, till it 
breaks into foam, and fubfides. 

_ “* The care of this important beacon 
is Committed to four men; two of 
whom take the charge of it by turns, 
and are’ relieved’ every fix weeks, 
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But as it often happens, efpecially in 
ftormy weather, that boats cannot touch 
at the Edyftone tor many months, 
a proper quantity of falt provifion ig 
always laid up, as ina fhip victualled 
fora long voyage. In high winds fuch 
a briny atmofphere furrounds this 
gloomy folitude from the dathing of 
the waves, that a man expoled to it 
could not draw his breath. At thefe 
dreadful intervals the two forlorn inha- 
birants keep clofe quarters, and are 
obliged to live in darknefs and ftench; 
liftening to the howling ftorm, ex- 
cluded in every emergency from the 
leaft hope of affiftance, and without any 
earthly comfort, but what is adimini{- 
tered from their confidence in the 
firength of the building in which they 
are immured. Once, on relieving this 
forlorn guard, one of the men was 
found dead, his companion chufing 
rather to fhut himfelf up with a putyi- 
fying carcafe, than, by throwing it 
into the fea, to incur the fufpicion of 
murder. In fine weather, thele wretch. 
ed beings juft fcramble a little about 
the edge of the rock, when the tide 
ebbs, and amufe themfelves with fith- 
ing; which is the only employment 
they have, except that of trimming 
their nightly fires. 

“¢ Such total ina€tion and entire fe- 
clufion from all the joys and aids of 
fociety, can only be endured by great 
religious philofophy, which we cannot 
imagine they feel; or by great ftupi- 
dity, which in pity we muft fuppofe 
they poflefs. 

« Yet though this wretched commu. 
nity is fo fmall, we were affuired it is 
generally a fcene of mifanthrapy. In- 
ftead of fuffering the recollection of 
thofe diftreffes and dangers in which 
each is deferted by all but one, to en- 
dear that one to him, we were inform. 
ed the humours of each were fo foured, 
that they preyed both on themfelves, 
and on each other. -If one fat above, 
the other was commonly found below. 
Their meals too were folitary, each, - 
like a brute, growling over his food 
alone. 

«© We are forry to acknowledge a 
picture like this to be a likenefs of hu- 
man nature. In fome gentle minds 
we fee the kind affections rejoice in be- 
ing beckoned even from fcenes of inno- 
cence, mirth, and gaiety, to mingle 
the fympathetic tear with affliction and 
diftrefs. But experience fhows us, _ 
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the heart of man is equally fufceptible 
of the malevolent affections; and re- 
ligion joins in confirming the melan- 
choly truth. The pifurefque eye, in 
the mean time, furveys natural and 
moral evil, under characters entirely 
different. Darken the ftorm; let loofe 
the winds; let the .waves overwhelm 
all that is fair and good ; the ftorm wilt 
be fublime, and the cataftrophe pathe- 
tic; while the moval tempett is dieary, 
without grandeur, and the cataftrophe 
afflicting, without one picturefque idea. 

‘©The emolument of this arduous 
poft is twenty poundsa year, and pro- 
viftons while on duty. The houfe to 
live in may be fairly thrown into the 
bargain. The whole together is, per- 
haps, one of the leatt eligible pieces 
of preferment in Britain: and yet 
from a ftorvy, which Mr. Smeaton re- 
lates, it appears there are ftations ftill 
more ineligible. A fellow, who gota 
good livelihood by making leathern 
pipes for engines, grew tired of fitting 
conftantly at work, and felicited a 
light-houfe man’s place, which, as 
conapetitors are not numerous, he ob- 
tained. As the Edyltone boat was 
earrying him to take poffeffion of his 
wew habitation, one of the boatmen 
afked him, what could tempt him to 
give up 2 profitable bufinefs to be fhut 
up, for months together, in a pillar? 
« Why,’ faid the man,  becaufe I did 
* not bike confinement’.” P. 220. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


* THE ATHENIAN LeTTERs were 
firit printed in the years 1741 and 1743, 
in four o€tavo volumes, but were com- 
mutnicated only to 2 limited number of 
friends, under the ftriétett injunctions 
of fecrecy. 

“In 1791 they were reprinted in 
one volume quarto, but not publithed ; 
yet, as the impreflion contitted of an 
hundred copies, they became more 
generally known, and were mentioned 
in Maty’s and the Monthly Reviews. 

‘© As they were now much fought 
after, and could not be purchaied, 
they were publifhed at Dublin, froma 
eopy which had fallen into the hands 
ofa bookieller. The fuccefsful fale of 
this edition in Ireland encouraged a 
London bookfeller to advertife propo- 
fals for a new one ; but he immediately 
relinquished his defign on being in- 
formed that the work was private 
property, and had never been printed 
for publication. 

“ The caufe of its being fo long fup 
preffed was an ingenuous diffidence, 
which forbad the authors of it, moft of 
them extremely young, to obtrude on 
the notice of the world, what they had 
confidered merely as a preparatory trial 
of their ftrength, andas the beft method 
of imprinting on their own minds fome 
of the immediate fubjeécts of their aca- 
demical ftudies. This caufe no longer 
fublifts; and, in confequence of re- 
peated applications, the work is now 
offered to the public, illuftrated with 
engravings, amap of ancient Greece, 
and a geographical index. 

“¢ The analogy between the plan of 
the Athenian Letters and the Travels 
of Anacharfis the younger, induced the 
late Lord Dover to tranfmit a copy of 
them to the Abbé Barthélemi, whom 
he had known during his refidence at 
Paris. ‘The letters which paffed on 
that occafion are printed at the end of 
the prefaces. The engravings which 
accompany the work are principally 
taken from drawings by Day, after 
bufts at Rome. ‘That of Pericles is 
taken from an antique buft in the va- 
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luable collection of Charles Townley, 

Efg. to whom the editor takes this 

opportunity of exprefling his obliga- 

tion. HARDWICKE,” 
Wimpole, March 3% ft, 1798. 


PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1781- 


“1T is thought proper to preferve 
the preface to the octavo edition of 
thefe Letters *, which tuppofes the 
work to be genuine, and a tranilation 
from anold Arabic verfion: but when 
a due interval of time has elapfed, the 
truth may be owned; the iHufion va- 
nithes; it is a mafquerade which is 
clofed; the fancy-dreffes and the domi- 
nos are returned to their refpective 
wardrobes; the company walk about 
again in their proper habits, and returr 
to their ordinary occupations ia life. 

‘¢ The authors of thefe Letters were 
a fociety of friends, who were contem- 
poraries at the Univerlity of Cam- 
bridge, about the years 1739 and 
1740; all their names (except that of 
the writer of this preface) were an 
ornament to the place. ‘Lhe world 
was unfortunately deprived of the ta- 
lents, virtues, and fervices of one of 
them, wher they were mott wanted, 
both by his own profeflon and by 
the public: not above two or three of 
the fet are now living; they lament the 
lofs of their colleagues, and cultivate 
the remembrance of their former 
friendly connexion. 

“The learned, into whofe hands 
thefe Letters may fall, will bett judge 
how correctly the manners of antiquity 
are kept up, and how truly the hiltory 
of thofe times is reprefented in them. 

“The Grecian part of the corre- 
fpondence is exactly (tated from Thu- 
cydides and Plutarch; the Perfian is 
extended and improved from the few 
remaining fragments of Crefias: but it 
is hoped, the cofwmé of the Ealt is pre- 
ferved throughout, and the events 
fuch as might happen under a well- 
Boverned abfolute monarchy—ihe pic 
ture of which is more flattering than 
experience commonly juttifies. 

_ “ The general character of Cleander 
is taken from Mahmut, the Turkith 
Spy; but it is fnithed upon the Greek 
model; and the philofophical and lite- 
rary teatures of it are copied from the 
Schools of Athens, and the groves of 
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Academus. The forms and language 
of the negotiation part of the Letters 
may be thought too refined tor the 
times when they are fuppofed to be 
written ; the difpatches of thofe great 
minitters, Temple and D’Ettrades, 
were the originals which the writers ia 
that departinent attempted to imitate. 

“« Herodotus, Paufanias, and Strabo 
have furnithed the antiquities of 
Egypt; Hyde’s Religio Vet. Perfarum 
has been chiefly followed in the Letters 
which relate to that obfcure fubject, 
and itis hoped with fome fucceis: and 
fo as to form an intere(ting contrat 
with the Greek worfhip and phile. 
fophy. 

** Perhaps the character and travels 
of the young Periian Satrap Orfames 
might have beén more varied and er- 
livened, and he might have been 
brought to Greece to feeve a volunteer 
in their armies, and improve under 
the military inttitutions of Athens and 


Sparta; but it is thought advifable, oa 
the-whole, to make no alterations from 
the original edition, particularly asthe 
learned and ingenious writer of thofe 
Letters is deceated. 

“‘ Not many years ago the younger 
Crebillon, a name well known oe 


the novel-writers of France, publithe 

a work in four volumes under this very 
title of Lettres Atheniennes; they relate 
to the fame times, and have fome of 
the fame characters with ours, as Pe. 
ricles, Afpafia, Cleon, and Alcibiades: 
bur the turn of that correfpondence is 
fo different from that of the prefent 
work, that no comparifon can be made 
between them; the readers will give 
the preference according to their re. 
fpective tattes and inclinations.—We 
hope ourcharacters are antique. Thofe 
of Mr. Crebillonare in a great degree 
the petit mattres and petites maitreffes of 
Paris; and the idea of improving the 
manners and morals of fuciety does not 
feem to have been the principal obje& 
of that ingenious writer in thofe Let- 
ters, any more than in the Sophu @ 
V Efcumotre. H.* 
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EXTRACTS. 
BETTER Vi 
THE DIFFERENT MANNERSOFGREECE 
: AND ASIA DESCRIBED. 


«« IT has proved the moft difagree- 
able circumftance of my employment, 
that I have not yet been able to write 
to my friends; who, I hope, do not 
imagine, that becaufe I have relided a 
few months at Athens, I have quite 
forgotten the relation I bear to Pertia; 
or that becaufe I am engaged in the 
offices.of a political life, 1 therefore 
intend to difregard thole of the focial. 
‘To deal frankly with you, though you 
area courtier, I thought it my duty to 
preter bufinefs of a public nature, to 
amufements of a private one: and to 
gmake my employment fit eafy upon 
me bya little practice, before 1 turned 
niy thoughts another way. And be- 
fides, I was not inclined to fend an 
imperfect account of a nation, whilit 
I was a ftranger to it: fuch a proceed. 
ing would have been difingenuous and 
ridiculous. The firft queftion you 
would probably have me refolve, is, 
what peculiar difference I find in the 
manners of Greece and Perfia; fince 


cuftom has placed as many marks of 


diftinétion in the civil manners of every 
nation, as Providence has difplayed in 
the natural bodies of each individual. 
1 will tell you, then, a Perfian would 
find nothing more furprifing, than the 
unbounded freedom of action and con- 
‘verfation which reigns here. — ‘The 
counfels of the great king are impene- 
trable; we difcover nothing of them 
till they take effect; whilft here 
every meafure isknown long before it 


is put in execution, and canvaffed. 
with as much liberty in common con- 
verfation, as in the affemblies of the 
people. We approach’ our mighty 
monarch with poeftures of adoration, 
and addrefs him in language which is 
ufed to the Deity. At Athens the 
magiftrates are diftinguifhed more by 
beihg virulently abufed, than by any 
mark of authority. Pericles himfetf is 
fure to be the object aimed at by every 
one, who writes either {candalous libels 
to be difperted about the city, or per- 
formances defigned for public repre. 
fentation. The actors themfelves 
fumetimes appear upon the ftage in 
matks, which are made exactly to re- 
femble the face of the perfon ridiculed. 
The Perfian magnificence appears molt 
at their entertainments; the Athe« 
nian, at their folemn feftivals.. The 
Afiatic feafts are remarkable for the 
vait quantities of provifions, the coftli- 
nefs of the preparations, and the fump- 
tuous furniture; the chief recommend. 
ation of a Greek one is, the elegance 
and variety of the converfation, whicli 
induced an Athenian to make this ob- 
fervation; ‘ Our entertainments not 
‘only pleafe when we give them, but 
‘ the day after.? The Afiatic tafte and 
grandeur appear in the palaces of their 
princes and fatraps; the Grecian in 
the temples of their gods, and the 
public buildings. Not a nobleman in 
Perfia but thows his rank by the rich- 
nefs of his drefs, and. the number of 
his attendants; whereas here you cans 
not diftinguith a citizen from a flave 
by his habit; and the wealthieft Athe- 
nian, the mott confiderable perfan in 
the city, is not afhamed to go to market 
hinvelf. In Perfia the eyes of all are 
turned toward the fovereign, and they 
regulate their conduét by his: in the 
free republics of Greece the people 
are king,and refemble other monarchs 
in their bad qualities more than in their 
good ones; tor they are fickle and im. 
perious, fevere and obftinate. I have 
in this letter juit fetched the great 
outlines, which mark the difference of 
Juanners between Greece and Afia: 1 
may perhaps give the picture a few 
more torches, if it appears that what I 
have already performed has afforded 
entertainment. I defire you would not 
«fail to fend me the chit-chat of the 
court, and the news ftirring im the 
centre of the empire. Confider, toa 
man employed abroad, the moft tri- 
fling occurrences, which turn his 
thoughts 
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thoughts to his country and friends, 
are interefting. I with you length of 
days inthe poft you at prefent poilefs, 
fince you have gained the ear of your 
fovereign without flattery, and can 
amufe him, without littening for ma- 
terials to the idle ftories of flanderers 
and tale-bearers. Farewell. 
From Athens. ag 
Vol. i. p. tt. 


MANNERS AND CONSTITUTIUN OF 
THE SPARTANS. 


“ THE city of Sparta (they fay) 
owes its rife to King Laced@mon. It 
is of a round figure, without walls or 
acitadel. The houfes are built with 
fingular fimplicity ; for the only tools 
allowed by law for building are an axe 
and a handfaw. The Enrotas. runs 
along the eaft fide of the plain in which 
it is fituated, and often lays wafte the 
country by its inundations. Ir is fur- 
rounded. by hills, on one fide rough 
and jnacceflible ; on the other, varied 
by cafcades and torrents, which fall 
into the river, that winds impetuoutly 
through the valley. The very man- 
ner of the place is fuited to the hardy 
temper of the people. 

* No republic has been more vari- 
ous in its form than this. At firft it 
was a monarchy, and continued in that 
ftate till Procles and Euryithenes, the 
fons of Ariftodemus. They ruled it 
jointly, and from them two kings are 
entailed for ever on Lacedemon. All 
laws were made and cancelled at their 
will; all magiftrates were created at 
their pleafure, and accountable to 
them. Things went on fmoothly in 
the fame channel for many years, 
when Eurytion, through a weaknefs 
of underftanding, or a mean affecta- 
tion of popularity, letfened his own 
power, and made room for the efforts 
of fedition. The kings were after- 
wards defirous to remedy the confu- 
fion arifing from the folly or vanity of 
their predeceffor, and attempted to 
refume their former authority. But 
tiie people contended for their fmagi- 
nary rights with fuch violence, that in 
a riot they killed one of their princes, 
the father of Lycurgus. Nothing was 
able now to retrain their fury ; they 
infitted on a chimerical equality of 
ranks, and overthrew the diftinétions 
and neceffary fubordinations of foci- 
ety. Every man- who had the leat 
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knowledge of the laws, invented fub- 
tleties to evade them, pretended to in. 
terpret them, and would have im- 
poled his private fenfe for the public 
opinion. In this captious diipotition, 
the flighteft otience from the magif- 
trate confirmed the abjurdity, in. 
creafed the ob{tinacy, and raifed the 
infolence of an exaiperated multitude. 
Lycurgus alone ventured to oppofe the 
torrent with equal fpirit and abilities ; 
nor did the lufs of an eye affeet him, 
which ina warm debate was {truck out 
by the tactious Aleander. He began 
with concerting a fcheme among his 
friends fut a thorough reformation; 
then formed a council of thirty among 
the principal citizens, and ftationed a 
guard of foldiers in the forum, to 
prevent an infurrection ; rightly judg- 
ing, that a violent difeafe required as 
violent a remedy. When this was 
done, and tie commonwealth had 
given him a power of new-modelling 
the conf{titution, he eftablithed a fenate 
with the kings at their head, and gave 
laws to the people, which, without 
being committed to writing, he has 
contrived to engrave on their hearts 
by the rigour of education. They are 
recorded no where, except in the 
verfes of Terpander, who has reduced 
them into the meafures of poetry. 
‘Their number is not large; for, as 
Charilaus very fmartly faid, ‘ They 
‘ who ufe few words can want but few 
‘laws.’ Fortitude and a contempt of 
pleafure are principally inculeated 
there. Every citizen is obliged ftrictly 
to conform to them; for which reafon 
Paufanias thought Sparta anfwered the 
trueft notion of a free government, 
when he pronounced it to be ¢ the 
‘empire of laws, and not of men.’ 
As Lycurgus had travelled into all 
parts of the world, he had great op- 
portunities of comparing the practice 
of different legiflators. He examined 
the different inftitutions of Minos in 
Crete, went into Spain and Africa, 
and even converfed with the Gymno- 
fophifis in India. From Egypt he 
took the hint of making the foldiers a 
diftin& body from thofe who were oc- 
cupied in the labours of the tillage ; 
and after he-had compounded the beft 
fyitem which the wifdom of others or 
his own could invent, he forbade the 
laws of all ftates, that differed from 
Lacedemon, to be commended, or 
even mentioned in Sparta. It is ow- 
ing to the fame caution that no eet 
i 
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is fuffered to travel into foreign parts. 
On being afked by fomebody, why he 
gave an ariftocratical, not a popular 
turn to the conflitution, he bade him 
* goand try the experiment at home.’ 
The queftion was a very odd one, in 
acity that had fuffered fo much from 
the fury of the people. Lycuryus 
died at Delphi by voluntarily abfiain- 
ing from tood, becaufe he had folemn- 
jy obliged his countrymen with an 
oath to obey his laws till his return ; 
athing which he never intended. Sa- 
tisficd that he had lived fufficiently tor 
his country, he chofe to leave the 
world, when he was old, with an in- 
trepidity agreeable to his tern charac- 
ter; and thought it unbecoming a 
great man to die timoroufly and weak- 
ly, or to outlive his iemory and parts 
in indolence. His citizens pay hin 
divine honours in a temple they have 
built to him, not fo much out of re- 
gard to tite fenfe of the oracle, as to 
the dictates of their own grateful 
hearts. 

‘6 While he wasin Tonia, he recover- 
ed Homer’s poems from the defcend- 
ants of Creophilus, and publifhed 
themin Greece. In Crete too he put 
himfelf under the care of Thales, a 
writer of lyric odes, and was inftruct- 
ed by him. It appears that he had 
fome tafte for polite literature, though 
he has carefully extinguifhed the love 
of it in his commonwealth; for jt is 
remarkable, that their dialeét is fo un- 
couth, and the people are taught by 
the law to be fo {paring of words, that 
no min in Lacedamon ever raifed his 

ame as a poet. Aleman is the only 
exception to this remark ; and he, by 
a furprifing ftrength of genius, has 
made himtelfadm'red oyer all Greece. 
The beauty and juftnefs of his fenti- 
ments are the more ftriking, as the 
words which clothe them are inele- 
gant. Belides the fuppreffion of fu- 
perfluous difcourfes, and the enter- 
tainments of the theatre, there is no- 
thing tends fo effectually to damp all 
attention to letters among the Spar- 
tans, as that infitution of Lycureus, 
by which the magiftrate is made the 
licenfer of every {prightly and literary 
as well xs political compofition; and 
the right of judging in matters of 
tafte is unnaturally transferred from 
the imparticl voice of the public, the 
beft and only arbiter in thofe cafes, to 
the thrones of the Ephori. Such are 
the fctters laid upon wit in Sparta, 
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both by the roughnefs of their lan. 
guage, and the genius of their policy. 
«¢ They contemn the refinements of 
fcience and fubrie fpeculations: they 
pretend that no {tudies are encouraged 
here, but thofe which ftrengthen the 
underflanding, without perplexing it, 
and polith the manners, without ener- 
vating them. It is their opinion, that 
we are born for aétion, and not the. 
ory; and for the fervice, rather than 
the entertainment of mankind. Ora- 
tory 1s not only neglected, but ab. 
horred in Sparta. They have no idea 
ot what itis to be copious, and ba- 
nifhed Cephifophon for faying, ‘he 
‘could talk a whole day upon any 
‘queftion.’ A rhetorician told one of 
their kings, that eloquence was the 
molt excellent gift to mankind; he 
anfwered, ‘You do well to fay fo; 
*becaufe when you are commanded 
‘filence, you are ufelefs.’ The fen- 
tentious brevity, and exquifite poi- 
gnancy of the Laconic way of talking, 
are grown into a proverb. They 
laugh at the artful turns and round 
periods of the Athenians, and teach 
their children from their infancy to 
comprehend much in a fhort phrafe; 
to exprefs at once their whole mean- 
ing, fo as to vie, in the manner of 
conveying their thoughts, with the 
quicknels of thought itfelf. Thus the 
Spartans are fond of dexterity, not 
only in the exercifes of war, but in 
thofe of the underftanding. They 
have the moft exalted notions of h- 
berty, and define it to be a contempt 
of death, with the love of virtue. Juft 
before the invafion of Greece, Buris 
and Sperthes went to Xerxes to be pu- 
nifhed in the name of their city, agree- 
ably to the commands of the oracle, 
as a fatistaction for the murder of 
thofe meffengers Darius had fent to 
them, The king was pleafed with 
their bravery, and generoufly forgave 
them: he then afked them to continue 
with him, and commanded Indarnes 
to make them large offers, and prefs 
them very warmly. . But they fteadily 
refufed, and told Indarnes, ‘ he knew 
* what it was to be a fervant, but was 
‘ignorant of the bleflings of liberty; 
‘for if he had tafled it, he would 
“have adyifed them to maintain it, 
‘not only with the weapons of a fol- 
‘dier, but, for want of them, with a 
* fpade or mattock, or any inftrument 
‘ of defence they could’ meet with.’ 
No freedom of difcourfe is allowed, 
any 
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any where but in the fenate or the af- 
fembly. It is efteemed an impertinent 
curiofity to difcufs fuch points, except 
in thofe places which the magiftrate 
ordains, or on thofe occalions which 
the conftitution marks ont. A man 
would be branded with infamy for a 
minute examination into the aftairs of 
his acquaintance ; or even attending a 
court of juftice, if his own bulinefs 
did not call him there. 

‘‘ Thou, my excellent friend, who 
art practifed in the ways of men, mutt 
have ceafed long fince to be moved by 
the tranfports of admiration: but art 
thou not pleafed with difcovering that 
there is one community in the world, 
where every individual confines his at- 
tention to that which properly con- 
cerns himfelf? Free from a love of 
{candal, and all idle inquiries into the 
manners of their neighbours (a paf- 
fion which leads to public calumny, 
not private reproof, and increafes the 
impudence of bad men, without check- 
ing the progrefs of vice), no Spartan 
finds his time hang heavy on his hands. 
Engaged for ever in laudable purfuits, 
their youth is a ftate of temperance 
and exercife; their manhood of mi- 
litary fervice; their oldage is fpent in 
an healthy and full enjoyment of their 
faculties, in the adminiftration of the 
laws, in applying their experience to 
the education of others, and in the 
agreeable reflection, that, during the 
courfe of a life varioufly occupied, 
they have fcarcely patled an hour un- 
profitably to themfelves or their coun- 
try. C.”’ Vol. ii. p. 73. 





LIX. 4 Vindication of Homer and of 
the ancient Poets and Hiftovians, 
who have recorded the Siege and Fall 
of Troy. In Anfwer to two late 
Publications of Mr. Bryant. With 
a Map and Plates. By J. B.S. 
Morritt, Efq. 4to. pp. 124. 
12s, York printed. Cadell and 
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LIST OF PLATES, 


yp of the Plain of Troy. 

“" Fiew of the Plain of Trey from 
the Sigean Promontory. Mount Gar- 
garus in the Difiance, 
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Plain of Troy from the Tomb of 
Ata Xe 
: Troy from the Source of Scamander. 
Fiew of the Tombs of Achilles and 
Patreclus, and Promontory of Sigaum,y 
now Cape Fanizari. : 
Piew of the Plain from the Tomb 
of Hector, on the Hill behind Bounar- 
bachi. 


EXTRACTS. 


“IN the opening of his fubject Mr. 
Bryant begins with a due homage to 
the genius and writings of Homer: 
he candidly acknowledges many of the 
circum{tances which have contributed 
to place him in the rank of an hiftorian 
as well as a poet, and allows that the 
characteriftics of the Iliad are ¢feldom 
* to be found in-romance or fable.’ He 
neverthelefs immediately declares his 
difbelief of the whole ftory, and even 
of the exiftence of the far-famed city, 
the object of the war; which in his 
Opinion was never-built in Phrygia. 

‘© He then exprefles a fear that, 
though ‘the alternative’ may be quite 
innocent, his going contrary to the 

opular opinion may procure him fome 
ill-will, Whilft I difclaim any ill- 
will to Mr. Bryant on this acconnt, I 
cannot help obferving, that, notwith 
ftanding this appearance of candour, 
he does not feem to me to have confi- 
dered the alternative with indifference. 
The reader will judge whether his 
{tatements are always perfectly fair, 
and if he finds that interpretations are 
given by himto claflical paffages whol- 
ly unwarranted by the context, tranf- 
lations materially differing from their 
originals, and erroneous tranicripts 
from the originals themfelves, he will 
be apt to fmile at the fervour of that 
zeal which has ftepped forward, un- 
der the mafk of inquiring for literary 
truth, to defend a tavourite Egyptian 
fyftem.” P. 2. 

‘«* Previous to his bringing forward 
the grand hypothefis which his whole 
book refts upon, that the ftory of Troy 
was originally from Egypt, Mr. Bry- 
ant paves the way for its reception by 
a conjecture concerning the life and 
writings of Homer. He accordingly 
fuppotes that Homer was of a Grecian 
family which had long refided in E- 
gypt, and was in fome degree allied to 
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the Egyptians; this family, by a fe- 
cond migration, came and fettled in 
Greece, bringing with them many tra- 
ditions and many rites of the country 
whence they came. Thefe traditions 
then, according to him, were the 
round-work of the Iliad, in which 
fre only fubftituted Greek derivative 
names for Egyptian ones. He wus 
moreover a great traveller—curious— 
fecling — gloomy — and fuperfitious. — 
Many of his hiftories have an imme- 
diate reference to Egyptian cuftoms. 
Of thefe Mr. Bryant concludes his 
chapter by giving fome infiances. 

«© That Homer was well acquainted 
with Egypt certainly appears from 
fome of thefe paflaes, unlefs we fup- 
pofe them founded on traditions and 
cuftoms which had come from thence 
before his time, and were already na- 
turalized in Greece. His extenlive 
travels might lead him into Egypt, 
where he may have become acquaint- 
ed with the facred myfteries of that 
fuperftitious people. ‘Thefe he tranf- 
pofed as ornaments to his work. Yet 
the truth is, that except the character 
which he has ftamped of his own mind 
in his two immortal poems, our know- 
ledge concerning him is nothing but 
conjecture. What Mr. Bryant fays 
of his life therefore in this chapter 
farther than conjecture, is of no 
weight; notwithitanding his well- 
Known erudition, his authority on this 
fubject is on a level with that of the 
mottignorant. Let us grant however 
that Homer’s family was originally 
from Egypt, it is evident that the 
Greeks too who were in great part 
from Eeypt, and who had borrowed 
much of their religion from that coun- 
try, were probably at this time clofe 
unitators of their models, and had re- 
tained many Egyptian cuftoms which 
were afterwards torgotten. Of thefe 
the averfion to fifh was probably one ; 
the deification of the nine Mufes ano- 
ther; the title of * Shepherds of the 
‘People’ it is poflible might be a 
third; but it is alfo poflible that many 
of thefe cuftoms were imported into 
Greece at its firft colonization, and 
that Homer might notice them without 
any reference to the Egyptians. In 
whatever point of view however we 
confider thefe ftories, we thall find 
they ftand merely as unimportant or- 
namental circumftances in the {liad ; 
and it is much eafier to fuppofe thefe 
introduced from Egypt to embeHifh a 
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Grecian ftory, than to believe that 
they are the only pure original parts 
of fo complicated a ftructure. 

«Many writers quoted by Tatian 
and Clemens Alexandrinus were of 
opinion that Homer was an Egvptian. 
Prolomy Hephettion, an author quoted 
by Photius, tells us, that a woman of 
Memphis, named Phantalia, compoted 
an account of the Trojan war before 
Homer, and an Odyffea; that thefe 
books were depofited at Memphis, and 
that Homer obtained a copy of thefle 
hiftories from Phanites, a {cribe, and 
hence compofed his poems. The an- 
cient accounts concerning Homer are 
fo uncertain and contradictory, that no 
fatisfactory anfwer can be made to 
thofe who admit the obfcure opinions 
quoted by Tatian and Clemens. For 
amore detailed account of thefe in- 
confifleat fables | would with to refer 
the reader to the perufal of an inge- 
nious Effay quoted by Mr, Bryant, 
and prefixed to Pope’s Verfion of Ho- 
mer. Prolomy’s ftory, and feverai 
others of the fame nature, are there 
treated with contempt; and the au- 
thor makes a reflection which may be 
fomewhat to the purpofe here, that 
‘it is an odd and contradictory induf- 
‘try in man which raifes up the names 
© of obfcure works to perfuade us that 
‘the moft beautiful poem of the an- 
‘cients was taken out of them. A 
‘ beggar may be content to patch up 
‘his garment with what the world 
‘throws away, but it is never to be 
‘imagined an emperor would make 
© his robes of them.’ Sueh, however, 
Mr. Bryant contends are the robes ot 
Homer. Since Ptolomy appears to 
have been intimately acquainted with 
all the circumitances of this plagiary, 
we mutt admit his authority without; 
referve, or reject it entirely as a mif. 
taken notion; according to his ac- 
count, the writings of the Memphiar 
prieftels treated of a war of shun, 
and an Odjféa. What hitherto undil- 
covered power of etymology can tranf- 
fer Ilium or Odyfeus into Kgypt? We 
cannot but conclude that if the Fg p- 
tian Phantafia wrote at all, fhe wrote 
npon a Grecian ftory. The improba- 
bility of thiscircumitance is fingly fut-. 
ficient to invalidate the account of Pr- 
lomy.’’ P. 39. 

«¢ [ muit here make one obfervation 
on an objection of Mr. Bryant’s, on 
which he feems to lay confiderable 
weight. He fays, there were no 
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traces of the city to be found, or any 
ancient memorial of its having ever 
exited. Lucan, detcribing the time 
when Cetar landed there, adds, ‘ etiam 
* periere ruine ;’ but aseit it were not 
enough to mention ruins which, hav- 
ing perithed, at leaft muft have exift- 
ed; Cafar we fee recognifed the fitu- 
ation, for he tells us the objects that 
had fucceeded to this fcene of ruin, 


Fam filva fleriles, & putres robore trunci, 
Affaraci preffére domos S templa Deorum 
4am laffa vadice tenent ; ac tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis. 

Lue, Pharf, |. ix. ver. 966. 


His guide fhows him alfo the Herczean 
altars, and in the fame fentence adds, 
Nullum eft fine nomine faxum; No ttone 
is without a name. * We know how- 
Sever of cities,’ fays Mr. Bryant, 
‘which have long been in a {tate of 
‘ruin in Egypt, Paleftine, and Syria, 
“and other regions ot the Eaft. Pel. 
“tum is {till vitited, and in our own 
‘country we have Verulam and Sil- 
‘chefier.? This is the fame fort of ar- 
gument made ufe of with refpect to 
the fofs and rampart. “It does not 
prove any thing, for the queftion here 
s not whether any towns remain, but 
whether none have been deftroyed. 
In this very plain the town of New 
Ilium, which wads once very confider- 
able, is juit as much obliterated as 
that of Troy: Abydos, which I alfo 
Vilited, is in exactly the fame (tate, 
all that remains of it is a fingle piece 
of wall not above fix feet high and 
four feet long: of Tyre, a city full 
as powerful, and much more lately 
defiroyed, we have not a vettige. But 
what was the ruin of any of thefe 
places (to which {£ could add many 
nore) in Comparifon with the ruin of 
Troy?) Animplacable and vindictive 
war of ten years, a general conflagra- 
tion and pillage ; the materials that 
compofed it carried off by the towns 
Rear, to repair the ruins they had all 
juftered during the war; all caufes 
that could promote ruin confpiring 
with the filent lapfe of ages to do 
what time, unaflifted, has done to fo 
many other places. But at laft he 
addg, that ‘if every ftone had been 
‘taken away, there would have re- 
‘mained inequalities in the ground, 


* ¢ Herod. |. ii. ch. 117.” 
t “ Herod. Li, c. 1.” 
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‘and to lay the ground-plot fmooth 
‘was a work of labour.’ [t was a 
Jabour that the plough would partly 
effect, and we are told Seges eff ubi 
Troja fuit. Yet in the hill of Bounar- 
bachi, traces of building and inequali- 
ties of ground do remain; and fince 
Mr. Bryant has told us what he fhould 
expect, he muft acknowledge that 
Troy might exilt here, torit he vifited 
the {pot he would find his expectation 
anfwered. The fituation affigned by 
M. Chevalier has evidently been buitt 
upon; the earth is cut into platforms, 
and when I confidered that thefe were 
the foundations of ancient Troy, I 
wondered then that fo much remained, 
though Mr. Bryant is difappointed at 
finding fo little.” P. gg. 

*¢ Having fhown the futility of all 
Mr. Bryant’s objections, and by con- 
fequence the reafonablenefs of thefe 
conceffions, the inference from them 
will follow of courfe. But the air of 
truth with which the Iliad is written, 
is by no means the only proof of its 
veracity. When we examine the dif- 
ferent traditions preferved to us by 
other authors, we find a great many 
varying accounts of thefe times, evi- 
dently independent of Homer and of 
each other; fome containing additional 
circumftances, and fome contradicting 
different parts of hisnarration. Atl ot 
them, however, agree in the generak, 
outline, and their difference arifes from 
a portion of them being configned to 
futurity by the authentic and unaltered 
writings of Homer, and the reft being 
handed down to the later ages ot 
Greece by uncertain and varying tra- 
ditions, Of thefe traditions I have 
mentioned two or’ three; one was 
found by Herodotus*, recorded as a 
well-known fact in Mr. Bryant’s fa 
veurite feminaries, the colleges of the 
Egyptian priefts; Strabo + informs us 
ot another which prevailed among the 
people of Scepfis. In the firit chap- 
ter of Herodotus, we find another 
prevalent amongft the Perlians, and 
the people of Afia, who dated their 
hoftility to the Greeks from this event, 
and give an account of prior tranfac- 
tions, reprefenting the Greeks as the 
aggrefiors. Of the Grecian traditions 
1 take no notice 4; their altars to the 
heroes, their local memorials, their 
fettivals and games allufive to the war 


+ **Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 607 ” 
§ * See Paufanias, &c, patlim.” 
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of Troy, would fill a volume, andare 
too well known to require illu(tration 
here. Add to thefe the united tefti- 
mony of Afia and Egypt; where He- 
redotus in perfon was made acquainted 
with this part of their annals; and it 
mutt be owned, that no hiftorical 
event wasever fupported by a ftronger 
concurreace of traditional evidence.’” 
P. 120. 
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AUTHORS WHO MENTION TROY AS 
A REAL PLACE IN PHRYGIA. 


HESLOD—- Pindar —Tryphiodorus 
—Callimachus—AB{chylus--Sophocles 
—Kuripides—-Lycophron—- Apollo- 
nius Rhodius—Syagrius—Phantalia— 
Daphne——Diktys Cretenlis——Dares 
Phry gius—-Helena—- Hichines—De- 
motihenes—Lefches—Proclus—T heo- 
critus—Coluthus—-Herodotus—Thu- 
cydides—- Diodorus—-Strabo—Paufa- 
nias—-Arrian—-Ariftotle — Dionyfius 
Halicarnaff.—Livy — Virgil-—Ovid— 

forace—-Catullus—-Tibullus—-Pro- 
pertius—Valerius Flaccus—-Petruvius 
—-Q. Curtius—-Statius—Lucretius— 
Lucan, &c. &c. 


WRITERS WHO DISRELIEVED THE 
TALE OF TROY ENTIRELY. 


ANAXAGORAS Metrodorus 
apud Diog. Laert. and Hefych. Tatian 
Ailyr. his Contemporary-——A_ Per/on 
in Atheneus—--Bafil Magnus—-Mr. 
Bryant, the only Author who places 
it in gypt. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 


« THAT there is nothing more 
wanting in Englifh literature, than a 
hifiory ofthe revival of letters, will be 
generally admitted, and the author of 
the following tract grounds much of 
his hope of fuccefs on its connexion 
with fo important and fo interefting 
an undertaking. 

«« About the era of this revival, or; 
to (peak more correctly, ot the revival 
of clatlical and polite literature, there 
can be no difpute. Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccace were at once its earlieit 
and mott fuccefsful reftorers, Its pro. 
grel(s was facilitated by the introduc 
tion of the Greek language and the 
influx of Greek fcholars, and the pof- 
fibility of relapfe preciuded by the 
noble invention of printing. It may 
be more difficult to determine, where 
the labours of its hiftorian fhould ter- 
inate; butthey feem to have an eafy 
and natural clofe with the fifteenth 
century. Polite learning had not only 
obtained in Italy an honourable eita- 
bkihment; but found friends, ad- 
mirers, and propagators in every part 
of Europe. The papacy of Leo the 
Tenth, which marks the opening of 
the fixteenth century, was an illuftri- 
ous period, and is defervedly ranked 
with the ages of Alexander and Au- 
guftus; but it forms an epoch by itfelf, 
aid demands a diftinét hiftorian. Lite. 
rature had then patled its dawn, the 
proper fubjeét of hiftorical and critical 
confideration, and was advancing faft 
toits meridian fplendour. The four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries therefore 
form the range, and fufficiently ample 
it will be found, within which the 
hiltory of reviving letters. feems pro- 
perly confined. 

“Tt mutt be confeffed, that in this 
country little has been done towards a 
luftory of the revival of letters. The 
unfortunate Collins gave a faint pro- 
mile, and a more pofitive affurance 
found its way into the Effay on the 
Genius of Pope; but forty years have 
palled, and the fubject has only re- 
ceived two material illuftrations. A 
knele chapter by the malterly hand of 
Gibbon makes us regret that war and 
politi@s fhould have monopolized fuch 
4 prodigality of talents. Mr. Rofcoe 
has lately entered into more particular 
difcuffion, and done ample juftice to 
the fubject as far as it is connected 
with the life, chara¢ter, and genius of 


his hero Lorenzo. But his work, with 
all its brilliancy of merit, feems by no 
means to fuperfede the defign of con- 
fidering, exprefsly and at large, the 
literary hittory of the tourteenth and 
fifteedth centuries. 
«* Bur at this neglect it is more rea. 
nable to exprefs concern than fur- 
ife, when we centider how long 
iterary hiftory in general has been 
fuffered to languifh without due culti- 
vation, and what a rich produce crown. 
ed the toils of foreign fcholars in the 
midit of our difgracetul fterility. Bio. 
graphy and criticilm are its etfential 
branches. With refpect to the former, 
both France and Germany exhibit ear- 
ly in the fixteenth century biographi- 
cal {pecimens on a general fcale, oa 
the laudable principle of recording 
excellence in whatever country it 
might be found. Both narrowing that 
principle haftened to atteft the merits 
of their own fcholars with fuch extent 
inthe plan, and fuch exactitude in the 
execution, that it may be reafonably 
queittioned whether any ian of merit 
amongit them has died unnoticed and 
unrecorded. How long, it may be 
alked, and in putting this quettion, in- 
diguation mingles with regret, how 
long would fuch an hiftorian as Robert- 
fon have lain in his grave, before it 
had been hung with wreaths by his 
furviving friends? And would fuch 
men, if fauch now exift in France or 
Germany, as Hume and Gibbon, be 
driven to the neceflity of writing their 
own lives, left the tafk fhould be tranf. 
ferred to the hungry compiler of 2 
biographical dictionary? Bates’s Col- 
lection of Select Lives (1681) feems to 
be one of the earliett famples of general 
biography, and Leland, Bale, Pits, 
Lilly, and Wood, Winftanley, Fuller, 
and Langbaine, -will hardly conte(ft the 
palm of national and particular bio- 
graphy with their continental rivals. 
“© Criticifm was not only introduced 
late into England, but made a dilatory 
progrefs, To the great claflical critics, 
who flourifhed in Italy in the four 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and in 
France during the latter period, we 
can oppofe with confidence no greater 
names than thofe of More and Alcham. 
General criticifm, or the extenfion of 
thofe principles which had been adopt. 
ed in the diicuflion of ancient writings 
to modern publications, was of a 
growth confiderably later. Rymer 
may, pexhaps, be confidered as the 
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firft critic who generalized the art, and 
inftituted a tribunal, where the author 
might expect a fair trial and an equita- 
ble fentence. The prefaces of Dry- 
den, who united the critic and the po- 
et, gave the arta vogue, and were in- 
genious commentaries on its leading 
rules. Addifon improved upon this 
model. But the critical harveft ripen- 
ed flowly, and public periodical criti- 
cifms of the works of the learned, the 
prefumption and proot of its extend- 
ed influence, hardly found a general 
currency before the middle of the pre- 
fent century. They were preceded 
nearly a hundred years in France by 
the Journal des Scavans, and the Mer- 
cure Galant, and above half that pe- 
riod in Germany by the Acta Erudi- 
torum 2t Leipfic. Les Memoires pour 
VHiftoire des Sciences, et de beaux 
Arts de Trevoux, date with the pre- 
fent century; and the firft work of 
this nature which has any claim to no- 
tice amongtt us appeared twenty years 
after, and was the work of La Roche, 
a Frenchman. 

“¢ But it is fatisfactory to add, thefe 
days of difgrace are completely over, 
and within thefe laft thirty years fuch 
efforts. have been made both in bio- 
graphy and criticifm as place our {eho- 
ars in the very higheft rank. Almott 
every honour is theirs but priority in 
the attempt. It is a circumftance of 
particular gratification, that the reviy- 
al of letters, a fubject fo long neglect- 
ed, is at length become fuch a favour- 
ite purfuit with the ftudent, and fuch 
a favourite conlideration with the pub- 
lic, that there is the faireft profpect of 
gradually obtaining an ample and fa- 
tisfactory hifiory. To co-operate 
with the fcholars engaged in fuch an 
undertaking, or, at all events, to min- 
cle in the crowd of its active friends, 
is the ambition of the author of the 
prefent tract. 

‘¢ In the Firft Part of this traét he 
has endeavoured to give a fhort hifto- 
rica! and.critical fkeich of the decline 
of learning in the Roman empire, and 
tollowed it to a period when its fpirit 
fubfided, and its very exiltence may 
be reafonably quettioned. , 

“In the Second Part he has entered 
on a more difficult tafk, and attempted 
at fome length to explainand illuftrate 
the principal caufes to which in his 
opinion the re-appearance of learning 
may be properly attributed, its dawa 
in the eleventh, and an increafing ra. 


diance in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. For this feems the proper 
place to obferve, that learning, how- 
ever defined, the {ciences, and in fome 
re(pects, the arts, had re-appeared be. 
fore the age of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccace. ‘To them we owe the intro- 
duction of claftiical ftudies, the firtt 
happy imitation of the Roman an- 
thors, and, what was yet more import. 
ant, the firft fuccefsful cultivation of 
their vernacular tongue. Nor will it 
be denied that their age was marked 
by a correfponding progrefs of rapi- 
dity and fuceefs in the polite arts. 

“The Third and latt Part is de. 
figned to exhibit a view of the pro- 
grefs of learning thus affified and ad- 
vanced, during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Hence one chapter 
is dedicated to a ftatement of thofe 
political events, to which a Iiterary 
influence may be properly afcribed, 
to an account of the patronage of the 
great, the eftablithment of univerti- 
ties, and the travels of (cholars. ‘The 
remaining one oliers a fketch of the 
actual flare of learning during tlat 
period, but more particularly at its 
cloie, under its general branches and 
divifions. In this attempt the clear 
and perfpicuous method of Tirabo- 
{chi is adopted, and wich it much of 
his various and well-digefled know. 
ledge. Perhaps it would be difficult 
to fuggeft a better mode for arranging 
and difcufling the abundant materials 
of the two next centurics.” 


GOVERNMENT, LEARNING, &c. OF 
THE TENTH CENTURY. 


* THE conquetts and eftablifhments 
of the barbarians, during the tenth 
century, feem uniformly to have fub- 
fided in the feudal government, which 
fprung naturally from their precarious 
fituation, and was founded onthe nar- 
row bafis of felf-defence. To this 
every other idea, hope, and profpect 
were fucrificed. Nothing, however, 
ean be imagined more inconteftably re- 
pugnant to the gemiys of improve- 
ment. It eftablifhed over Europe the 
dreadful orienta} fy fiem of calts, ftruck 
at the root of royalty, or rather all le- 
gal fubordination ; perpetuated flave- 
ry, feattered the feeds of civil war, 
and in the refult deluged every king- 
dom with blood.—!If we fuppofe fora 
moment genius alive and emulation 
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active, what could letters do in fuch 
governments as thefe, and while the 
{word opened the only road to diftinc- 
tion, what could follow but the Tilence 
or the extinction of learning?” P. 52. 

“ Amidit thefe -complicated 
treffes, learning muft have been inevi- 
tably deftroyed, but fur the refuge it 
found in the cloyfier, and for the pre- 
fervation of its choicelt volumes in 
the conventual libraries, for better 
days and better fervice. ‘That the 
poffelfors were ignorant of their ufe 
and value, might be inferred from a 
thoufand circumftances, when all 
France could not furnifh a complete 
copy of Tully de Oratore, and Quin- 
tilian’s Inftitutions; and when more 
legal forms and precautions were ufed 
rofecure the return of a book thian the 
repaymentof aloan. One would tup- 
pole that the art of traafcription mutt 
have almott perifhed ; fince, for works 
better adapted to the tafte of the age, 
for amiferable collection of homilies, 
a price was afked and given, that would 
have clothed the walls of the Bod- 
leiaa, ‘This avowed {carcity of books, 
this dearth of intellectual ‘fubfiftence 
might be regretted, could we afcribe 
i to any other caufe than to the incu- 
rious, torpid, and ignorant habits of 
the rime. Three centuries after, when 
the literary fpirit of Europe was awak- 
ened, tranfcribers appeared, bogks 
readily found their way into the hands 
of {cholars, and were no longer fuffer- 
ed to moulder in the cell. 

‘““Ifthere were libraries which were 
thus put to no ufe, fo were there fchools 
employed to very indifferent purpofes. 
Of thefe Charlemagne had been a li- 
beral founder; his example had been 
dilivently followed, and at this very 
period there was not a convent, a ca- 
thedral, and hardly a church of emi- 
hence without one; but within the 
wails of thefe feminaries little was 
taught that tended to make the pupil 
@uleful citizen or a happy individual. 
An education for the purpofes of active 
life fhared none of their folicitude, and 
indeed a mafter of arms had been the 
nof appropriate tutor. The contem- 
plative ftudent, the philofophical cha- 
racter, this was a being foreign to 
their idea, and perhaps, above it. The 
only proteilions fubfilting were the mi, 
litary and the theological; thofe def- 
tined for the former feldom frequent- 
ed, or foon left thefe fchools, for 
better academy in the baronial hali: 
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the latter continued long in the tram- 
mels of difcipline, and if they did not 
Jeavé them wifer and better, their in- 
ftructors only are to blame. 

« There is too much reafon to fear 
they were,—T heir theology, fo far as 
for merit or for ufe it deferved the 
naine of fcience, might have been 
compreffed into a narrow compafs and 
antnglorious manual. They had con. 
tentedly funk beneath their predece{- 
fors, and were fatisfied with the fean- 
tie(t gleam of evangelical light. But 
though this circle of their inquiry 
was voluntarily narrowed, though 
they attended little to religion as a 
fyfiem of belief, and thil lefS as a 
fcheme of morality, nothing could 
exceed their minute diligence in dif- 
cuffing and difcharging its ritual ‘and 
ceremonial oblervences. .To perform 
a part in their fplendid drama demand- 
ed clofe obfervance and !otg experi- 
ence. The knowledge of church mu- 
fic became an important acquifition 
and the honotirable reward of ten 
years vigils, The Gregorian chant, 
with dignity and fullnefs had brought 
diticulty; and the invention of Gug 
d’ Arezzo was yet wanting to {mile oa 
the choir, and {mooth the road ‘to mu 
fical eminence. 

‘If more than this was taught in 
their fchools, perfons of the highett 
rank would furely havé been able to 
write; and Alfred would never have 
complained that the clergy, the only 
{tridents of the age and country, were 
fcarcely able to read their breviaries. 
—But a few ftars glimmered, even in 
this night. ‘Two characters, at leaft, 
travelled out of the pale of theology 
into the plain of general learning. In 
Luitprand we fee a proficient in the 
Greek and Saxon languages, a politi- 
cian, a traveller; an orator, and an 
hiftorian; and Gerbert, who in point 
of general knowledge excelled his co- 
temporaries, furpaffed as a mathema- 
tician many of his fuceeffors. “The 
former was Bifhop of Cremona; the 
Jatter, under the name of Sylvefter 
the Second, enjoyed, and merited the 
prouder diftinction of the tiara. This 
extraordinary man, impelled by a 
thirft for fcience, left his home and 
country at an early period of life, and, 
when travelling had few comforts, vi- 
fited a great part of Europe; but it 
was Spain alone could teach him what 
he wanted to know. There his ma- 
thematical talent and his thirt «for {¢i- 
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ence were amply gratified, and not 
being lefs ready to communicate than 
he was eager to acquire learning, he 
founded, on his return, a fchool at 
Bobbio inItaly, and another at Rheims 
in France. Both were numeroully at- 
tended, and far furpaffed in utility all 
rival feminaries. In his papacy, ob- 
tained for him by his pupil Otho the 
Third, he continued his love for learn- 
ing; and in his expenfe for manu- 
{cripts, and his generofity to fcholars, 
we trace a hafty liberality bordering 
on profufion, He was charged with 
magic by ignorance or envy, and the 
Speaking brazen head was firft attri- 
buted to him, which fucceflively be- 
came the envied property of Groffe- 
tete, Friar Bacon, and Albertus Mag- 
nus. 
s¢ OF thofe ftudents, who, ranking 
beneath thefe heroes, ftill afpired to 
eminence above the common reach, 
and who were content to pay the price 
of feverer application, few rofe in 
their higheft flights above the elements 
of modern learning. Notmany efforts 
of genius and application prefumed 
beyond the feven liberal arts; and the 
trivium, or three humbleft, was the 
object and the limit of ordinary adven- 
ture. So low were the fciences and 
the arts reduced. It is ufelefs to in- 
quire whether polite or claffical litera- 
ture any longer exifted. The Latin 
Janguage was almoft difufed, and the 
floating jargons of the batbarians had 
not been yet collected into form, and 
methodized by rules. When the La- 
tin was ufed, in the hands of fuch 
writers as then held the pen, it would 
neceflarily exhibit thofe depravations 
and barbarifms which Ducange has 
recorded and explained. Hedétor, be- 
fore the Grecian fleet, and Heétor 
when he appeared to Aineas, will pre- 
fent a juft and ftriking image of its 
former honours and its prefent fall. 
But it is not neceffary, to dwell on 
thefe points; a review of the whole 
period, trom the feventh to the ele- 
venth century, and in it the tenth is 
moft confpicuoufly difgraceful, will au- 
thorife us to adopt the opinion of an 
elegant writer and profound inquirer. 


¢ Europe,’ fays Dr. Robertfon, ¢ did’ 


# not produce during thefe four centu- 
¢ ries any atithor who deferves to be 
¢ read, cither on account of the ele- 
« gance of his compofition, or the juf- 
* tice and noyelty of his fentiments,’ 


honour to his memory. 


*¢ Between literature and the polite 
arts, there exifts fo intimate a connex- 
ion, that to fketch the hiftory of the 
one is to defcribe the fate of the other. 
Hence in this period the arts feem to 
have ftood on the very edge of diffo. 
lution, and indeed, with the exception 
of Italy, entirely difappeared. ‘There 
they were kept principally alive by the 
patronage of the popes and the niuni- 
ficence of the clergy; and no fpeci- 
mens of the arts can be found out of 
the church and the monaftery. Some 
Gothic ftructures, in which neither 
labour nor expenfe was fpared, and 
tafie alone was wanting, a little indiffe- 
rent fculpture, and a few painted 
windows, thefe form the material la- 
bours of the artifis of the tenth cen- 
tury, but have not been able to pre- 
ferve their names from a deferved ob- 
livion. Out of Italy we look in vain; 
no arts exilted beyond the Alps.” 


PATRONAGE AND LEARNING OF 
THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENIH 
CENTURIES. 


«¢ PATRONAGE was little known 
or practifed on this of fide the Alps, 
and its praife will reach only a few fo- 
vereigns, The barons had other means 
of diipofing of their revenues, in the 
fupport of aa armed retinue, the in- 
dulgence of riotous conviviality, and 
the mimicry of royal fplendour. 
Spain, during the whole of the twelfth 
and great part of the thirteenth centu- 
ry, was divided into a variety of prin- 
cipalities, which, when they did not 
oppofe the common enemy the Moor, 
were engaged with each other in mi- 
nuter, but more defojating wars. Fer- 
dinand the Third, who has found a 
place amongit the faints of the Romifh 
Calendar, was the firft of their kings 
who may be confidered as having 
gained a complete afcendency, by 
conqueft or expulfion, over the Moor- 
ifh arms; and he teftified his attention 
to learning by the foundation of the 
celebrated univerfity of Salamanca, 
which was ftill more liberally patron- 
ifed by his fon and facceflor Alphonfo. 
The additional title of afironomer de- 
fignates his particular merits, and the 
tables which were drawn up under his 
direétion ftill bear his name and do 
He might 
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produce a further claim to diftinguith- 
ed notice, for having endeavoured to 
clear the difficulties ot jurifprudence, 
and digeft a code of his country’s 
laws for the public ule. 

«« Of the fovereigns of France, fe- 
veral, as warriors and politicians, are 
entitled to diftinguifhed atrention ; 
but none ftand torward as {cholars and 
patrons. Paris, originally as a ichool, 
and under Philip Auguttus as a uni- 
verfity, had acquired great celebrity ; 
but its obligations to royal munificence 
are extremely flender; nor were the 
wild notes of the Trotibadours heard 
at court with pleafure, or repaid with 
encouragement, St. Louis feems not 
to have heen without fome feniibility 
to the caufe of letters. He founded 
the Sorbonne, and left behind him, 
if it may be fo called, a library; but 
it admitted only, as might be expeét- 
ed from his turn of mind, a few vo- 
lunes on theological fubjects. 

«¢ ‘Thefe were feeble eflays in pa- 
tronage, and confiderably furpatied 
by their cotemporaries in England. 
William the Conqueror and his fuc- 
ceilors were unqueftionably men of 
confiderable abilities; his fon, Henry 
the Firit, was diftinguifhed for his 
learning ; and the fecond Henry feems 
to have had equal pretentions. Rich- 
ard the Firft mingled poetry with 
arins; Henry the Third gave the po- 
etical art an eftablifhment in his 
court; and our laureate looks to this 
era for his falary and his fack. Maf- 
ter Henry, the verfifier, wasthe ham. 
ble precurfor of the Chaucers and 
Drydens, the Rowes and Wartons. 
Learning and fcience feem not to have 
experienced, nor could they in the 
nature of things expect much public 
patronage; but the minftrels were 
more fortunate, had become a necef- 
fary appendage in the caftles of the 
great, and found ample encourage- 
ment and employment in the monaf- 
teries. Perhaps a more extended pa- 
tronage, however ufeful in other re- 
fpects, might, juft at that period, 
have been attended with no e(fential 
fervice to the Englifh language. 
French was fpoken at court, was fa- 
miliar to the {cholars of the age, and 
ufed by them in compofition: encou. 
ragement might have given rife to 
more frequent productions in that 
tongue; but a tranilation of thefe 
fathionable performances into our ver- 
nacular idiom, a fecond-hand and cirs 
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cuitous benefit, would have been the 
only probable advantage.” P. 229. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE OF 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘© SOMETHING has been already 
faid of its patrons (i. e. of England), 
and a few clofing fentences may with 
propriety be devoted to its authors. 
It is of their merit rather than of 
their number that we may be proud. 
In the fcholaflic theology, which was 
fo intenfely ftudied, Grottete might 
be oppofed to Bonaventure, and Duns 
Scotus to Thomas Aquinas. William 
of Malmfbury, as an hiftorian, may, 
without prefumption, take his feat with 
Godtrey of Viterbo; and in Latin 
poetry the Italians have no candidates 
for the laurel to be named with John 
Hanvill, Giraldus Cambrenfis, Jofeph 
of Exeter, or our honeft Anacreon, 
Walter de Mapes. 

«« Perhaps we muft yield to them 
the merit of firft cultivating their na- 
tive tongue for poetical and hiftorical 
compofition; but we may found our 
apology in the comparatively degrad- 
ed flare of our language, and the fuc- 
cefsful introduction of French by our 
new matters. What could be done 
when the current of fafhion fet ia 
ftrong againit the Saxon or the Eng- 
lifh writers, when original compoti- 
tions were alone made in French, and 
a hafty tranflation rendered them fa- 
miliar to the mafs of the nation? 

*s As far as mathematical know- 
ledge and mechanical {kill extend, a 
protound theory, and the light of 
experimental philofophy, Roger Ba- 
con ftands upon higher ground than 
any man of his age. The moft im- 
portant inventions, thofe for inftance 
of fpectacles and gunpowder, have 
been attributed to him; and even 
thofe who are difpofed to deny thefe 
particular claims, acknowledge his 
powers, admit his capacity, and re 
vere his genius. 

“ In general ‘learning and claffical 
literature what name, Italian or 
French, can be oppofed to that of 
Joannes Sarifburienfis? Brunetto La. 
tini exhibits no fpecimens of equal 
merit; and Italy has no fcholar or 
compofer before Petrarch, who had 
fo accurately ftudied, or fo fuccefL 
fully imitated, the great matters of 
the Latin fchool, Such was Englith 
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excellen'e; but it was too confined to 
have an efteét on the {pirit of the age 
or country, and muft be deemed gene- 
rally inierior to what was exhibited in 
lialy. England had greater men, but 
fewer who rofe out of the ranks of me- 
diocrity, who were celebrated in their 
own day, or are at all remembered by 
polterity.” P. 270. 





LXI. 4n Effay on Britifh ArchiteAure : 
being an Attenipt to perpetuate on 
Principle, that peculiar Mode of 
Building, which was originally the 
Effect of Chance. Supported by 
Fourteen Defigns, with their Ich- 
nography, or Plans, laid down to 
Scale; comprifing Dwellings for 
the Peafant and Farmer, and Re- 
treats for the Gentleman; with 
various Observations thereon: the 
whole extending to Twenty-one 
Plates, defigned and executed in 
Aquatinta, By James Marron, 
Imperial gto. pp. 27. rl. 7s. Co~ 
loured 21, 21. Hookham, Wilkinfon. 

DALAT: 

“ JN offering to the public this fmall 

etlay on Britith Cottage Archi- 
tecture, Iam moti forcibly influenced 
by a defire to perpetuate, with my 
thare of ability, the peculiar beauty of 
the Britith, picturefque, rutlic habita- 
tions; regarding them, with the coun. 
try church, as the moft pleating, the 
moft fuitable ornaments of art that can 
be introduced to embellith rural na- 
ture. Witha view to the above pur- 
pole, the following deiigus were made. 

‘They are coaftructed upon the prin- 

ciples conceived of the fubject, after 

a carctul examinanon of whatever, 

through along jearch, | have colleét- 

ed, and judged conducive thereto,” 

P, %. 

**T have endéavoured, in the pro- 
grefs of fourteen defigns, to advance 
the fubject of regular gradation, from 
4 peafant’s fimple hut, to a habitation 
worthy of a gentleman of fortune.” 
ae 

“« From an carly and continued par. 
tiality to this fubject, £ have fought 
for and examined many works and 
drawings intitled, ‘On Cottage Archi- 
* tecture ;’ Dut have neyer tound any 
shat correfponded with my. idea of cot- 

I 


tage conftruction. Of the number 
have looked into, feveral might, with 
more propriety, be ttyled grotefque ; 
and under fuch appellation, would be 
entitled to their fhare of apprcbation, 


Others have compofed fanciful, and 


foinetimes whimfical combinations ot 
forms, not always practicable in their 
execution, aud which have rather 
{ported with the eye than fatisfied the 
tafte or judgment. Mott have exhi- 
bite! pleating collections of regular 
dwellings of brick or ftone, or both, 
very neat and convenient, and fuch as 
are, | had almoft faid, too frequently, 
to be met with in the environs of our 
populous towns; but none have, in 
my eftimation, poffeffed thofe fingular 
properties, characteriftic of that {pe- 
cies of building diftinguifhed by the 
name of COTTAGE. 

*’ Many are the wrong ideas con- 
ceived of thefe rural fabrics; any 
{mall building, particularly if it be but 
covered with thatch, is fo denomi- 
nated; though fheltering only the 
wretched {pace enclofed within 
four mud walls. Such fhould be ra. 
ther termed hovels. With no better 
claim to the title, do I obferve thofe 
talty little dwellings in noblemen’s and 
gentlemen’s pleafure-grounds, often 
inaking the porter’s lodge, adorned 
with handfome Gothic windows, and 
glazed with painted glafs. Alike dif- 
tant from both is the’ genuine Britith 
cottage, which equally rejects the 
wretched poverty of the one, and the 
frippery decorations of the other,’ 
ee 
‘*From the different ideas enter- 
tained of this defcription of building, 
it is apparent there is no determinate 
rule or guide to direét and govern their 
formation. Is the term cottage de- 
finable? Dr. Johnfon defines it ‘a 
‘ mean habitation.’ Dr, Watts fays it 
is ‘@ mean houfe in the country.’ But 
with great deference to fuch high au- 
thorities, [ have led my felf to conceive 
very differently of a cottage; which 
may, L think, as well be the, habita- 
tion of a fubftantial farmer or affiuent 
gentleman, as the dwelling of the 
hedger or ditcher—* @ mean habitation,’ 
in the country or elfewhere, 1 would 
call a mean habitation, With rete- 
rence to its decay, or with regard to 
its moveables, any dwelling may be 
rendered mean; but where comfort, 
plenty, and hofpitality reign; or where 
Cleanlinefs, content, and imiles ap- 
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ar, meannefs muft neceffarily be ex- 
cluded.”” P. 4. 

« There is no difcrimination in the 

prefent {ty le of architecture as practiied 
in England: every kind of ftructure 
meets with fimilar treatment. Churches 
in town are fearcely difiinguiilrable 
their {till greater refemblance, on ac- 
count of their belfries. Country 
houfes onthe common, are reared Jike 
town honfes in the {treets of London. 
The peculiars of every nation form a 
mongrel {pecies in England; the rude 
ornaments of Indeftan fuperfede thofe 
of Greece; and the returned Nabob, 
heated in his purfuit of wealth, jima- 
gines he imports the chaleur of the 
Katt with.its riches; and we behold the 
firetched awning to form the cool 
fhade, in the moift clime of Britain: 
ihe new-fafhioned windows of ltaly, 
opening to the floor, with lengthened 
balcony, originally intended to furvey 
the lawns, the viftas, and the groves 
ot Claude, in their firmmer attire, or 
the canals of Venice; are now to be 
feen in every confined fireet of London, 
that a clear furvey may be enjoyed of 
muddy ftreets, and to inhale the full 
tragrance of-the effuvia, or duft of the 
icavengers, from below. 
‘A nation deriving the chief of its 
afluence from commerce and bold en- 
terprife, is certainly not likely to be 
actuated by a general and pure tafte 
in the elegance of art. ‘The good 
fenle and nice difcernment that directs 
individuals to a juft-appropriation of 
objects, will not affect the many who 
are Continually, and, I may fay, mo- 
entarily, rifing to independence by 
the pofleflion of immenfe wealth from 
fortunate adventure; or who have 
been conftantly engaged in the fuperin- 
tendance ot their various manufac. 
tures; thefe, in their manumiffion from 
fervile toil, often credit their country 
as little, in any other way in the dif 
pofal of their wealth, as in the con- 
fraction of their new-fancied dwell. 
ings: tothis, anda bad tafte in others 
of leffer means, is chiefly owing the 
motley and inapplicable piles, we 
daily witnefs rearing their heterogenial 
heads above the lowly dwellings 
around them.’’ P. 9. 

“Many are the’perfons whom ex- 
Perience has taught that atter buildin 
ahoufe, the defign when executed has 
hot accorded to expectation, or rea- 
led the idea conceived of it from 
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from warehoufes; or from {tables, by” 


having beheld it on paper: . Three 
caufes may be affigned tor this tre- 
quent difappointment. Virft, from 
‘the unintentional deception of the ar. 
chitect, who, to give a good effect tu his- 
drawing, throws bolder fhadows from 
the projecting parts of the intended 
building,.than their actual projectures 
would caft from the fun’s light; and 
from his giving to the receding parts, 
too great a difparity of tint, m order, 
as painters exprefs themfelves, to keep 
fuch parts back: thus producing an 
effect which the reality will not atlume 
from the light of nature, the parts be- 
ing Of the fame c..cured materials. 
Such practice ferves greatly to deceive, 
when eflimating the effect of-any in- 
tended erection from in{pection of the 
drawings. 

“ A fecond reafon proceeds from 
the defign of each tront of the building 
being given feparately in geometrical, 
and not conjointly, asin peripective de- 
lineation, Confidered apart, eacii frone 
may be very plealing, but extremely 


. incongruous when brought into one 


focus; with other miiconceptions ia 
the appearance of elevated paris, al- 
lowance in height not being made for 
the depth of their recedure. Anda 
third caufe arifes from the circum{tance 
of the drawings being only miniatures 
of the thing intended. Reflection is 
not made that, when the features are 
expanded to the purpofed dimentions, 
their difevered parts affume a more 
homely appearance, and have a very 
ditlerent effect from their refemblance 
in little.’ P. 14. 

‘¢ To thefe three circumftances, due 
attention fhould ever be paid previous 
to any intended erection. And I would 
noft particularly advife two, or more, 
true perfpective views of any infular 
{tructure te be taken from ftations 
where the object is defired moft ad- 
vantageoufly to be feen, and the defign 
made to accord to the with, before it 
is attempted to be executed. Then 
would be avoided all after diffatistac- 
tion and unpleafant reflections, which 
but too frequently accur, when a build. 
ing is completed, without ufing fuch 
precaution.” P. 16. 
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II. containing Gartre Hundred. 
With a Map and Plates. Folio. 
pp- 465. Appendix pp. ro. Addi- 
tions to Vol. I. pp. 104. Appen- 
dix pp. 64. 2l. 128. 6d. Large 
Paper 31. 138. 6d. Nichols. 


For the Information of the Antiquary, 
&c. we fubjoin the following accurate 


LIST OF PLATES. 


‘AP of Gartre Hundred. 
Billefdon, Godeby, and Rollefton 
Churches. 
Sir Fohn Cobham, Lord of Rillefton 
Mano (Brafs Plate). 
Rollefton Hall, Mr. Green's. 
Blarflon Chapels, Medbourn Church, 
{Te . 
Hufoands Bofworth Hall, Bridge, Se. 
—_-—-— Church, Monuments, 


fy, 


Great and Little Bowden Churches, €F 
Si. Mary in Arden, Camps, Ura, ey, 
Market Harborough Chapel, Bridge, 
Je. 
Bradley Priory, and Burrow Bill. 
bd 
Bringhurff, Eaffon, and Drayton 
Chur ches. 
Portrait of Lord Keeper North. 
Sir Dudley North. 
Roger North, Efy. 
Dr. Stukeley’s View of Vernometum 
(Burrow Hill). 


Burrow Church, old Religious Houfes, 


Ge 


—--—- and Burton-overy Churches. 
Carleton Curlieu Hall, Mr. Palmer's. 
Church, Sie Geoffrey Palmer, 

EXc, 

Lifton Church, Monuments, Se. 

Cranhoe and Ev eon Churches. 

Foxton and Galby Churches. 

Cle» Magna, “Great Stretton, and 
Gloofton Churches. 

A Funeral Fignette. 

dhe Griffin Monument at Braybrooke. 

Guniley Hall, Mr, Cradock’s. 

——-— Church, Roman Urns, &e. 

Hallaton Hall and Encampment, Dry 
Stoke. 

Two Views of Hallaton Church, Arms, 
&Se. 

Horninghold and Houghton Churches, Sc. 

Houghton and Kibwurth Churches. 


Portrait of Mrs, Mary Eyrick. 

——— of Robert Herrick, the Poet. 

Kibworth Church, Croft, Monuments, 
&e. 

Tomb of Walter de Merton. 

Bra/s Plate of Fohn Bloxham. 

Knofington Church, Monuments, &c. 

Langton Church, Monuments, ec. 

——— Redtory, Thorpe and Tur- 
Langton Churches. 

Tomb of Biftop Walter de Langton. 

Hand-writing of feveral eminent Perfons. 

Portraits of ‘Mr. and Mrs. Staveley. 

Laughton Church, and Arms, 

Luboenham Chur ch, Portraits of David 
and Thomas Papillon, Ge. 

Holt Church and Hall. 

Monuments of the Nevils at Halt. 

Norton and Stretton Parva Churches. 

Nofcley Hail and Church, 

——— and Sadington Churches. 

— of the Hefilriges, at 

Nofeley. 

Oufton Abbey, Seals, and Arms. 

——~ and Pick well Churches. 

Scraptoft Church and Monuments. 

Shankton and Slawfton Churches. 

Bifop Wyvile, and Sir Bertin Entey/- 
fel (Brafs Plates). 

Staunton Wyvile Church and Monu- 
ments, 

Portrait of Mifs Drury. 

Stockerfion Church and Monuments. 

———— Painted Glas. 

Thedingworth Church and Monuments. 

Thur aby and Stoughton Churches, ce. 

Old Date (an ancient Infcription) at 
Stoughton. 

Welham Church, and Gartre Bufh (a 
Plan of a Reman Road). 

Wiftow, the Church, Hall, and Mo- 
nuiments. 

——— Fleckney, Kilby, and Newton 
Harcourt Clea. 

Portrait of Bifhop Morton ; and the 
iy *ymondham Pavement. 


ADDITIONAL PLATES TO VOL. I. 
Cardinal Wolfey, an Auguftine Mork, 


Seals, &Se. 

Four Piews of Leicefter Abbey. 

Three Views of Leicefter, from the 
Abbey. 

Dominican, Fi ranci/can, and Gry 
friars. 


Augufline 


Ae 6a ee 6a a ee, 2 De. bt at A 2 at ee. 
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Aucufine Eremite, Friar and Nun de 
Saca. 

View of Bow Bridge. 

Bow Bridge, Chapel of St. Fohn’s 
Hofpital, the Spital Houfe, St. Leo- 
nard’s Church. 

Views of Leicefter, All Saints, and St. 
Mary’s Churches. 

St. Mary de Caftro old Chancel, Moni- 
ments, &Se. 

Monument of Fohn Ruding and his Wife. 

——-—— of Richard Rudinz and ditto. 

Leicefter Caftle, Free School, County 
and Town Gaols, Exchange, and 
Infirmary, Teva Views. 

Newark Gate, Trinity Hofpital, and 
Monuments. 

Monument of Biftop Dudley in Wef- 
minfler Abbey. 

Leivefer Crofs, Painted Glafs, Sc. in 
the Town Hail, 





LXIII. Od/ervatiens on the Manners 
and Cuftoms of Italy, with Remarks 
on the vaft Importance of Britifh 
Commerce on that Continent; alfo 
Particulars of the wonderful Explo- 
fion of Mount Vefuvius, taken on 
the Spot at Midnight in June 1794, 
when the beautiful and extenfive 
City of Torre del Greco was 
buried under the blazing River of 
Lava from the Mountain; likewife 
an Account of many very extraor- 
dinary Cures produced by a Pre- 
paration of Opium, in a Variety 
of obftinate Cafes, according to 
the Practice in Afia; with many 
phyfical Remarks colleéted in Italy, 
well deferving the Attention of 
moft Families. By a Gentleman 
(N. Brooxe, M. D.) authorized 
to inveftigate the Commerce of 
that Country with Great Britain: 
in feventy-five Letters. 8vo. pp. 
269. .6s. Crutwell, Bath; Cadell 
and Davies, London. 


Eh 
THE AUTHOR’S ROUTE, 
LE HOR N —-—-Sienna——Acqua 
ndente-- Viterbo--Ronciylione 


~—Rome—Valetri——Terracina—— 
Fondi—Mola de Gaeta—~Capva— 
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Naples——Return to Rome—F lorence 
—-Pifa—Leghorn——Embark for 
England. 


EXTRACTS. 


WINE.—STORY OF A GERMAN 


SHOP, 


BI- 


“EVERY province in Italy pro. 
duces wines; many of which are of a 
moti agreeable favour, and would be 
much etteemed in England, but the 
conveyance of them to the fea-coaft, 
where there is no water Carriaye, 
would be too expenfive. The ave- 
rage price of wine 1s about fixpence the 
quart; that of Florence, called cbi- 
enti, | prefer to any in Italy. 

«¢ Being at Montefiafcone (famous 
for excellent wine), while the hories 
were feeding, 1 walked out from the 
inn, and entering into achurch, I faw 
a magnificent maufoleum with the fi- 
gure of a bifhop, and in the front were 
in{cribed Ef, Ef, Ef. Inquiring of 
a prieft what it meant, he told me, that 
a German bifhop going to Rome, ftop- 
ped to dine in that city, and hearing 
of its excellent wine, he made a mo- 
tion for fome of the beft to be brought, 
and not underftanding Italian, he ex- 
claimed in Latin, on their bringing 
ordinary wine, Non ef, non eff, mean- 
ing that it was not the beft; at lait, 
they brought him the very beft; at 
which he rejoiced, faying, Ef, ef, ef, 
and he drank fo deep of this precious 
liquor, that he died intoxicated that 
very night, and a tomb was ordered 
to be erected by his glad relation, 
with the infcription of his lait words, 
Ef, eft, oft.”” P. 19. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 
ROYAL FISHING PARTY. 


‘¢ Naples, May 24th, 1794. 

«« WHILE we were on our ramble 
round the bay, my friend, recollect- 
ing that he had fomething particular 
to do, took the boat, and went to 
Naples, while I purtued on foot my 
inquiries with a Neapolitan cicerone, 
who had been hired for the purpoie of 
explaining to me what was worthy of 
notice; from whom obtaining very 
little information, as he was more fu- 
perficial than learned, I difcharged 


«el ftop- 
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“I topped at a fmall houfe one 
morning, and afking the landlord 
what fo many peaple were about on 
the fea-fhore, he replied, that it.was 
the king on a fithing party, but that 
on fuch oééafions the fpectators were 
not to notice his rank. I went down 
to fee the royal Zebedee, who was in 
a fingle waiftcoat with his thirt-fleeves 
turned over his arm, and difpofing of 
the tifh at as hard bargains as he could; 
and then helped to draw afhore the 
net, which | ftaid to fee effected, and 1 
bought one of the fih, In thete oc- 
cupations the king frequently diverts 
himfelf, giving no inconvenience to 
his fubjeéts. I with the fame could 
be faid of him ‘in his more frequent 
amufements of hunting and fhooting ; 
but I am told, if any of the -wild 
boars or other-animals of chafe were 
to range out of ‘his own parks or 
woods (where there are no fences) 
jnto thofe of private- gentlemen or 
farmers, his majefty fends immediate 
commands that the animals fhall not 
be killed or driven away; and the 
owners of the lands are ordered not to 
cut down any of the trees or fhrubs in 
the woods, but that they flail be kept 
as a covert for his ftrayed game.— 


This violent excefs of prerogative is - 


too oppreflive to animadvert on: for 
the proprietors of the lands are not 
only prohibited from turning into cafh 
their trees or woods, but their more 
precious property of grain 19 con- 
fumed’ or trampled on by animals, 
which they have not in their power to 
kill or drive away. How different is 
this infringement on property from 
that of our own king and gentry, who 
amply pay for whatever damages a 
farmer fuftains by the dogs or horles 
when in the chafe!” P. 147. 


LETTER XLVIII. 
ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS, 


‘© Rome, Fune 23d, 1794. 
*“©IN my letter of the 12th inftant 
from Naples, you fee me determined 


to leave that city, but really quite out- 


of humoyr with Mount Vefuvius, far 
not having treated me with any.thing 
more thaa infignificant {moke during 
my two months abode in ifs vicinity, 
«¢ After I had difpatched that letter 
to you, | went to bed, where I was 
. alarmed with a fmart fhock of an earth. 
quzke, winch was repeaied. a few mi- 





nutes after, with undulatory trem. 
blings from eaft to weft. I foon fell 
into.a fleep, but was roufed at four in 
the morning of the 13th by another 
much more fevere. I then went to 
the window, from whence’ I oblerved 
denfe clonds, and the atmofphere in 
the-north-eaft quarter feemed highly 
charged with inflammable matter ready 
for explofion. That night and the 
next day feverat earthquakes fucceed. 
ed each other with the fame undulatory 
motion from eat to weft. The houfe 
I lived in being in that direction from 
Vefuvius, I very diftinétly heard fome 
follow rumblings between my abode 
and the mountain, like diftant thun- 
dex; by all which I was induced to 
conceive that the earthquakes had been 
occafioned by fome grand: but hidden 
operation in the bowels of Vefuvius. 
On Sunday the 15th inftant, at ten 
o’clock at night, there was another 
earthquake, but ftill more violent than 
any of the preceding, which made 


my iron hedftéad rattle, and the fold- 


ing window fuddenly opening with the 


‘trembling of the houfe, I fenfibly 


heard-a dreadful fubterraneous roar- 
ing, as if.in a deep cavern.—My head 
being affected at the fame time with a 
volatile fmell of fulphur, and obierv- 
ing the air much agitated and inflamed, 
exhibiting frequent flafhes of lightning, 
1 muft own I expected fomet!ing more 
than fmoke would foon iffue from 
Vefuvius. -A few minutes after, I was 
alarmed with a moft tremendous burtt 
or explofion, much more terrible than 
that which | had heard from my window 
at Leghorn aft year, when the Scipio, 
a French thip of 74 guns, blew up in 
the bay of that city. I was not long 
in doubt.of the caufe, as the people in 
the ftreets were running and crying 


- that Vefuvius was on fire, and that the 


fea was rifling, Many of the inhabit- 
ants betook themfélves with their fa- 
milies to the high mountain near the 
caftle of St. Elmo, while others ran 
for fafety into the open places of the 
city, which were quite illuminated by 
the inflamed fky over the mountain. 
«I did not leave-my bed till 1 found 
the fervants and all other lodgers had 
quitted the houfe, which was ina con- 
tinual trembling, but not fo fevere as 
before the explofion.—-Finding my 
fituation become more critical, toge- 
ther with the difmal and unintelligi le 
jargon and cries of the people in the 
fiveets, I dreffed myfelf and ren 
, . ‘ rar 
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«T ran firft for fafety to the Largo 
Caftello, being the greate{t {quare in 
the city; but the confufion already 
there, by means of a va(t crowd of 
people, horfes, and coaches crammed 
together, was fo great, and the heat 
of the air being increafed by fo many 
thouland bodies clofely allembled, I 
preferred going to the mole of the 
harbour, which had been abandoned 
by every one elfe from fear of being 
drowned by an inundation of the fea. 
AsI had no fuch apprehentions after 
the mountain was on fire, I feated my- 
felf on aftone (the parapet wall of the 
mole ferving me for a table) with a 
pencil in my hand, and being only fe- 
parated from the front of the mountain 
by a narrow part of the Bay of Naples, 
I wasin a fine fituation uninterrupted- 
ly to behold and make obfervations on 
the grand and furprifing object then 
before me. 

“ Towards eleven o’clock feveral 
large volcanos were opened midway 
between the bafe and top crater of 
Vefuvius, which were in the tremen- 
dous operation of difgorging the liquid 
matter that had been long boiling in 
the bowelsof the mountain. The vait 
light from thofe enormous fires being 
ttrongly reflected from the fmooth fur- 
iace of the fea, was too vivid for a con- 
tinued view, and I was obliged to veil 
my eves with an handkerchief, 

“The immenfe flowing of the lava 
trom thofe large volcanos being united 
into a broad river, ran more than a 
mile horizontally along the mountain, 
while from them and the top of the 
cone burning unliquified matter was 
thrown to a prodigious height, appear- 
ing like fountains of fire. At twelve 
o'clock the mountain became fo con- 
vulled as to caufe a terrible bellowing 
like the rumbling of moft violent thun- 
der, without any intermiflion, during 
the pace of two hours. I then, in- 
deed, gave way to mare fearful fenfa- 
tions, as the fea (though in a dead 
calm) was feveral tithes lifted wp round 
the mole; and 1 fhould have run off, 
if it had not fiddenly funk to its for- 
mer level. Although it was dark in 
other parts of the tky, yet the vatt light 
inthe atmofphere over the mountain 
afforded a complete view of all objects 
between me and the blazing fires, 
which were awful beyond expreflion. 
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«* At one o’clock in the morning of 
the 16th, the affrighted inhabitants 
had formed themfelves into parochial 
en clothed in penitential ha- 

its, and carrying crucifixes, were in- 
voking protection. As they were not 
then under any fear of the fea rifing, 
each proceflion came tothe place where 
I was fitting, and having bawled their 
wild and idolatrous hymns * to St. 
Januarius, they progreffively returned, 
to make room for thofe behind; but 
my mind was impreffed with more fe- 
rious thoughts. 

“* Thefe votaries to fear copioufly 
bleeding under crowns of fharp thorns, 
fecing no abatement to the fury of the 
mountain, had nearly worked them- 
felves into a frenzy, which made my 
feat at the mole very difagreeable; but 
I was determined, if poflible, to re- 
main and purfue my remarks on that 
wonderful phenomenon of nature, 
which I did with much attention, and 
in my next I thall communicate them 
to you. 


LETTER XLIX. 


“© Rome, Fune 24th, 1794. 

“ STILL attentive to the progrefs, 
variations, and effect of this aflonith- 
ing convulfion of nature, I obferved 
at three o’clock in the morning of the 
16th, the noife frem the centre of the 
mountain was dreadfully augmented ; 
a molt violent concuflion in the air 
made every thing around me tremble, 
and the ele¢tric fire was flying off the 
upper crater in various directions. 
The caufe of this new event (though 
then ynknown to me) was occafioned 
by the falling of a great part of the top 
of Vefuvius into its burning centre. 
The vaft heaps of earth, and huge 
pieces of rocks, being prevented by a 
natural caufe from mingling with the 
fiery fluid, were violently thrown out 
again, and rolling down the back of 
the mountain, did confiderable damage 
to the two large cities of Somma and 
Ottaiano. 

«¢ By thistime the blazing river of lava 
which flowed along the mountain was 
fo fwollen that it burft through its hori- 
zontal boundary, and:falling down the 
precipice, formed a fiery cafcade more 
than half a mile wide, overthrowing 
or carrying With it churches, convents, 
villas, and whitever elie ftood in its 


* “The two laft lines of each verfe contained a requeft that Jefus Chrift 
would petition St. Januarius to stop the fury —_ mountain,” 
a 


“VoL. Ll—_No, V1. 
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way ; then pafling over and deftroying 
a great fpace of delightful country, 
éverwhelmed the rich and beautiful 
tity of Torre del Greco! and continu- 
3hg its furious courfe over the beach, 
ruthed dreadfully hifling into the fea, 
where it formeda peninfula. At this 
mite I perceived the fea rife, and dath 
gaint the walls of the mole where I 
was fitting, which would have made 
Yhe rétire, had J not known the caufe. 
“ At four o’clock the roaring of the 
rountain for fome time abated, and 
the lava from the buraing caverns ap- 
parently cealed to flow; in which in- 
terval the electric flaihes over the 
mountain were beautifully brilliant in 
varios. zig-zag forms, which again 
became invilible ds foon as the voleanos 
began to force out their boiling con- 
teats. At five o’clock the fubterrane- 
ous batteries commenced their ufual 
thunder, and the fight of the moun- 
tain was fuddenly iatercepted by im- 
thenfe columns of afhes * which ifued 
from thence. One of thofe columns, 
being finer and lighter than the rett, 
was fogon conveyed over the {pot where 
I was fitting. This brought to my 
recollection Pliny’s letter to Cornelius 
Tacitus, defcribing the eruption of 
Vefuvius in the year of Chrift 79, 
when his uncle was fuffocated at Stabia 
{now called Caftello Mare), as 1 men- 
tioned in my letter of the 21ft of May, 
when he and his mother were in im- 
minent danger of being buried under 
a fhower of {cori# and athés at Mife. 
mum. Thereupon, taking up my 
drawings, I thought it prudent to quit 
the mole and return home; which 
could noteafily be effected, as I had to 
pafs the numerous proceflions before 
Inentioned, compofed chiefly of fe- 
males with dithevelled hair, whofe 
voices were difagreeably hoarfe, by in- 
hailing the falling afhes while continu- 
ally finging hymns to their proteéfing 
Saint Januarius. I however got 
through them with great difficulty, 
prudently dropping fome money into 
their boxes, the contents of which they 
told me were for religious purpofes, 
and I happily arrived unhurt at my 
inn, where I was glad to take fome 
refrethment.” P.i74. cm gh 
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LETTER LVIIT. 
COURTS OF LAW. 


« Rome, July 12th, 1794. 

“ HAVING been feveral times in 
Ronie and Naples, I frequently vifited 
the civil and criminal courts. I will 
mention a cafe which happened at 
the latter place, of a young man of a 
noble family who murdered the hu 
band of a woman he had debauched. 
On his trial, one of the evidences 
again{t him fet forth, that he killed 
the hufband with a piftol in a lane 
leading to his houfe, on each fide of 
which were hedges full of fhrubs. 
The prifoner’s advocate faid, that it 
had not been proved before the court 
that there ever was fuch a lane, and 
therefore petitioned that infpectors 
fhould be fent to examine the fpot, 
and the fentence deferred five days. 
‘The judges (who were fuppofed te 
have been bribed) fent two perfons to 
examine the fpot. The young man’s 
family having in the mean time bouglit 
the houfe, caufed the hedges to be 
dug up and carried away, and the 
lane was ploughed up in common 
with the other ground. The infpect- 
ors returned an anfwer to court, that 
no fuch lane could be difcovered, on 
which the judges acquitted the pri- 
foner. 

‘« Tam here on a caufe now trying 
for the recovery of a fum of moncy 
which has been fome years due to me; 
and although legally proved by 
bonds, the- court feems inclined to 
help the debtor to evade payment, as 
he is protected by one of the cardi- 
nals. 1 hope foon to fee the day 
when fuch church abufes will be dos 
away.” P, 206. dks ie 
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LETTER LXVIIT, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


_. © Pifa, Fan. 12th, 1796. 
‘© T WILL now give you fome ob- 
feryvations ‘on the cuftoms of Italy, 
which have hitherto paffed tinnoticed. 
“Phe houfes are from three to five 
ftories high; each floor ts for the re- 
fidence of one family, in which a fire 


soles Had thefe columns fallen on Naples, inftead ef immerfing into the fea, 
shat city would have become one common grave for the whole of its inhabitants, 
as foriierty was the cafe with the ancicat cities of Pompeia and Stabia.” 
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feldom happens, and when it does, it 
cannot ealily communicate to the next 
houfe, as the principal walls are three 
feet thick. The door:and window- 
cafes of all houfes being of free-ftone 
or marble, the floors brick, and the 
walls of the rooms painted initead of 
being furnifhed with hangings, con- 
tribute much to the fafety of houfes 
againft fire. 

‘* Over the gate of the houfes of 
many of the nobility in Florence hangs 
an empty flafk, as a fign for felling 
wine, the produce of their own ef- 
tates. At one fide of the gate is a 
fquare hole, big enough to admit an 
empty flafk; the perfon wanting wine 
rings a bell, when a fervant in the in- 
fide fills the flafk, and the money be- 
ing paid, the purchafer carries it 
away. 

‘ All kinds of grain are threfhed 
immediately after the harveft, and 
put into granaries under ground, the 
walls of which ate of double brick, 
and they are large enough to contain 
from one to two thoufand bufhels. 
Around the infide of thefe vaults are 
fattened ropes of ftraw, to keep the 
grain from touching the bricks. When 
the vault is filled, it is topped with a 
thick ftone, and earth is thrown over 
it, to prevent the rain from penetrat- 
ing. If the grain be not difpofed of, 
it is taken-out every fummer, and 
dried on large fheets of fail-cloth, by 
which method it is kept {weet and free 
from vermin, which could not other- 
wife be the cafe in this warm climate. 

‘The nobility, particularly in Ve. 
nice, are a fevere fcourge to their 
neighbours and fellow-citizens; and 
whenever any of them leave the city 
to goto their country palaces, the 
parents in the neighbourhood fend 
theis daughters away to fome dif- 
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tance, to preyent their being de. 
bauched, and wait in fear and dread 
for the arrival of their defpotic lord. 
The cafe is far different with the far- 
mers and tenants of our Englifh no- 
bility, as they fpeak with pleafure of 
their lord coming to his country-feat, 
and he looks on them as his friends, 
This is not the cafe with the nobility 
only, but our private gentlemen of 
fortune, who refide in the country, 
are looked up to by their poor neigh- 
bours as friends and prote¢tors. 

*« | do not fay that fome fuch chae 
racters are not to be found in Italy ; 
I have had the good fortune to be ac- 
quainted with feveral moft worthy fa- 
milies, 

‘* The King of Naples is fometimes 

abfent from court on his hunting par- 
ties and female vifits, fo rhat the cares 
of ftate centre generally in his Excel+ 
lency Mr. Atton, an Englifhman. 
The queen, it is faid, is not withoug 
heramufements, and ig thought fome- 
times to interfere in affairs of ftate. 
In reports of the former they exceed 
the truth, but the latter hey friends do 
not deny. 
_ ‘ Asnewfpapers in Italy are always 
examined beture they are printed, the 
true characters of people do not often 
appear to the public; but when they 
want to lampogn, it is done by ftick- 
ing a written paper againft the door of 
the perfon aimed at, which is called a 
Pafquinade. The Neapolitans, dif- 
liking a forgigner to be prime minife 
ter, caufed the following tg be affixed 
to the gate of the palacs: 


* Hic Regina, 

* Hac Rex, 

* Hig, hag, es hag Ate” 
73 
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are added, Inftructions for carrying 
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THE Rural Economy of the Southern 
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’ Liberty. Written with a View to 
diffeminate ufeful Knowledge. By 
a Lovin QF FREEDOM. 8vo. 6d. 
Fordan. 

Minutes of the Proceedings of a Naval 
Court Martial, held on board his 
Majefty’s Ship Prince, before Cadiz, 
r2th June 1798; ta try the Right 
Honourable Lord Henry Paulet, 
Captain of the Thalia, on a Charge 
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Medical Difcipline; or Rules and Re- The Looker-on: a Periodical Paper. 
gulations for the more effectual Pre. By the Rev. Simon OLive Brancn, 
fervation of Health on board the A. M. Fourth Edition, with con 
Honourable Eatt India Company’s fiderable Additions. 4 vol. s3mo. 
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Melbourne: 2 Novel. By the Au- 
ther of Deloraine. 3 vol. 22mo. 
30%. 6d. Lane, Miller. Ps 

Ella; or He’salways.in the-Way. By 
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Efavs Politicat, Economical, and Phi- 
kofophical, By Benjamin Count 
of Rumroro, &c. Eifays VIULI. 
and IX, 8vo. With two -Plates, 
236d. Ceadelland Davies. 
fr Of the propagation of heat in 

various Subftances-—Heat is found to 

pafs in a Torricellian vacuum with 
greater difficulty than in air—Relative 
conducting powers of dry air and of 
moift air—Of different degrees of den- 

fity—Of mercury, water, air, and a 

Torvicetlian vacuum—~—The relative 

warmth of various fubftances ufed in 

making artificial clothing, determin- 

‘ed by experimient—OfF coverings of the 

fame fubftance, bubof different denfities 
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which certain bodies poffefs of coifin- 
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properties——Experiments with char- 
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neral Contribution: in which atl 
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Great Britain. 8yo. 28. Rivington, 
Hatchard. 
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The Confequences of a French Inva- 
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A Sefmon at flie Foundling Hofpital 
Chapel, June‘2, ‘1798, on the'Con- 
fecration ef the Colouré prefented 
bys Lady “Ucughborouch” tea the 
Rloomfbury’ and Lans of Court 
Affociation, commanded by Lieut. 
Col.Cox. By T. Witiis, L.L.D. 
&ce. gio. 18. Cadelland Davies. 

Ridicule the moft fuccefstul Adver 
fary of Truth; a Sermon at Ipt 
wich, 23d of April 1798. Bye 
JouHN Rogerts, A.M. as. &:- 
vington. 

Religious Conduét the moft beneficial: 
Proof of Patriotifm; a Sermon at 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, july a, 
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Additional kvidences of the Truth 
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A fuil Explanation of the fublime 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
Confiderations on the Overland Com- 
munication between Great Britaia 
and india, by the Route of Suez and 
the Red Sea,, to the Coaft of Maia- 
bar. Originally written by Major 
Taytor of the Baft India Com- 
pany’s Service at Bowbay, with a 
View to facilitate the Overland Com- 
munication between Great Britain 
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The Journal of Mr. Samuet Hotmes, 
Serjeant Major of the rith Light 
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Obfervations on the Manners and 
Cuftoms of Italy; with Remarks 
on the vaft Importance of Britith 
Commerce on that Continent: alfo 
Particulars of the wonderful Ex- 
plofion of Vefuvius, June 1794. 
An Account of many extraordinary 
Cures performed by a Preparation 
of Opium. With many Phyfical 
Remarks collected in Italy. By 
N. BROOKE. 8vo. 6s. See p. 271. 
Crutwell, Bath; Cadell and Davies, 
London. 

“A Sketch of a Voyage of Difcovery, 
undertaken by M. de la Péroute, 
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Government. Drawn from. the 
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duo. 1s. 6d. Allen, Ejcher. 
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ilot, with a Book of failing Di- 
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rons of London. No. Ill. (and 
lait), containing 14 Plates. 11. 1s, 
Large paper, iV. 118. 6d. Richard. 
for, Strand ; Clarke, New Bond Street. 

Portrait of Lord Duncan (whole 
length}. HoPPNER p. YounG 
fc. 11.18. Proofs 21. 2s. Boydell. 

Portrait of Karl Howe. M. Brown 
p- Orme fe. 28. 6d. Proofs 
58. Orme. 

Three Prints of the three Grand Na- 
val Viétories of Lord Howe, Lord 
St. Vincent, and Lord Duncan. 
Wickins p. W. Green [c. fotio, 
ros. 6d. Proofs, and in colours, 
18s. Orme. 

PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 

A Supplement to M. Bertrand de 
Moleville’s Memoirs of Louis XVI. 
2 vol. 8vo. 

Medicine Praxeos Compendium, Sym- 
tomata, Caufas, Diagnofin, Pro- 
gnolin, & Medendi Rationem exhi- 
bens. Auctore Epowarpo Goob- 
man Crarxe, M. D. 

Maurice’s. Ancient Hittory of Hin- 
doftan. Vol. 11. (Jn November.) 

Pope's Rape ‘of the Lock. Cr. 8vo. 
With Plates. 

Military Maps or Charts: 3 Collec- 
tion of Plans of ancient and modern 
Battles, Sieges, and Military Ma- 
nwuvres, with hiftorical Accounts. 
2 vol. 4to. To Subjcribers 2l. 2s. 
Egerton. ; 

A Portrait of Handel, from an ori: 
ginal Pidure by Denner: a Por- 
trait of John Chriftopher Smith, 
by Zorrant; with Biographical 
Anecdotes; and three Songs com- 

ated by J. C. Smith, never pub- 
ithed. gto. 105. 6d. to Subferib- 
ers. Cadell and Davies, E. Harding, 

New Teftament in Hebrew: correct- 
ed from the Verfion of Hutter at 
Norimberg 1599, and Dr. Robert- 
fon 1661. By the- Rev. RicHarD 
CappicK. Small Pocket Volume. 
10s. 6d. (By Subfcription.) &- 
wington; Cooke, Oxfords Deighton, 
Cambridge. 

Converfations amufing .and inftruc- 
tive: offered to the Public for the 
Youth of Great Britain. By Mifs 
ENGLISH. gto. 10s. (By Sub- 
icription.) 

An Kilay by a Lapy. Addreffed'to 
young Females, (By Subfcription-) 
gs. De Boffe. 
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